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Foreword 


The states of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee compose the area served by the 


Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


In order to inspire interest in the colorful beginnings of each of these States, 
and to give a picture of the role they played in our country’s formation, a brief, 
illustrated history of each State was published for employees in the Company’s 


magazine, the Southern Telephone News. 


They appeared in various issues in 1957 and 1958, and received widespread 


approval. 


In each of these stories, it was not the purpose to cover the State’s history in 
detail up to the present day. Instead, the emphasis is on the colonial and pioneer 


eras. Each story concentrates on the early history of the State. 


Together, as combined in this volume, they provide an impression of the 
people and events involved in creating the foundation of our modern, progressive 


South. 


BEN S. GILMER, President 
Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
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By BILL HUTTO 
»uthern Telephone News Staff 


a From its vantage point in the Heart of 


- Dixie the Cotton State has shared in some 
of the'South’s most historical moments. Its 


7 citizens are proud to be a part of ... 


Alabama 


“W, 

hen our land closely resembles Paradise we will rest 
content with Alabama.” In 1939 Frank M. Dixon, then 
Governor of Alabama, wrote these words prefacing an historical 
account of his state, and in so doing he mirrored the attitudes 
of many of his fellow Alabamians. 

From the time the first of five flags to wave over Alabama 
was raised, the people have constantly improved conditions in 
their state. This attitude of determination has netted them 
countless victories. Devastating wars and destructive plagues 
of agricultural pests have failed to dampen the spirits of these 
patient citizens. 

A glance back through the formative period of Alabama’s 
history tells an interesting story of how it grew into the great 
state it is today. 

Like many other Southern states, Alabama can trace much 
of its early history back to the Spanish explorer, Hernando 
DeSoto, and perhaps others before him. When he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Cuba in 1537, he knew that the day was 
coming when armed cutthroats no longer could seize fantastic 
fortunes in the Americas unless more prosperous cities were dis- 
covered. And since Spanish seamen had visited the coast of 
what is now Alabama as early as the 16th century, DeSoto 
intended to claim the territory for Spain. 

He and 600 hand-picked men sailed northward from Cuba 
in 1539. They wandered as far as western North Carolina 


Alabama 


FORT GAINES, one of the two guardians of 
Mobile. Located on Dauphin Island, its forces 
teamed with those of Fort Morgan to protect city 
against Union attackers and others before them. 


CHEAHA STATE PARK, where Cheaha Mountain, highest point in Ala- 
bama, is located. The mountain is 2407 feet high. Near Munford, 
the park offers a hotel, cabins and many other tourist attractions. 


DESOTO FALLS in DeSoto State Park, DeKalb County. This 
picturesque site is at the beginning of Little River Canyon, 
deepest east of the Rockies. It attracts many visitors annually. 


CATHEDRAL CAVERNS, at Grant, offers this giant stalactite, be- 
lieved to be one of the world’s largest. The caves also contain 
many underground rivers, semi-precious stones, and Indian remains. 
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after leaving their ships, but they found no promising cities. As 
they paved their way, however, they looted and burned scores 
of Indian villages. In the spring of 1540 DeSoto turned south 
and cut across parts of present-day Tennessee and Georgia. 


DeSoto Dies 

Spurred by rumors of gold farther west, the company of gaunt 
warriors trudged northward. More severe fighting developed 
in November, when DeSoto reached the Black Warrior River 
and he had to fight his way through the Choctaw country. 
Leaving the Tombigbee basin, he passed from the Alabama 
territory into what is now Mississippi and Tennessee. A year 
later, after crossing the Mississippi, DeSoto died and was low- 
ered at some unknown spot into the great murky river he had 
discovered. 

Tristan De Luna then took up the exploration which was to 
lead to the discovery of Alabama. With authority from Mex- 
ico, he and 1,000 colonists landed at Mobile Bay, moved on 
to Pensacola Bay, and doubled back into Alabama, where they 
took over the Indian town of Nanipacna. It was the first white 
colony in Alabama. That was in 1559, and for three years 
they divided their time between fruitless search for gold, and 


PEERING down the Alabama River at Selma during the nineteenth century, the “City of Mobile’ takes on a load of cotton and other cargo. 
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fighting among themselves. When De Luna gave up hopes of 
colonization in 1561 the colonists returned to Mexico. 

Nearly a century after DeSoto’s venture, England declared 
its interest in the western region of which Alabama was a part. 
Under the first Carolina grant of 1629, Charles I gave Sir 
Robert Heath much of the wilderness claimed by Spain as part 
of the Province of Florida. A second grant by Charles I in 
1663 to others repeated the gift. So Spain and England were 
both assuming title to Alabama, although neither was making 
an effort to fix their claims by actual settlement. 

By 1682 La Salle had explored the Mississippi River to its 
mouth and France claimed all the vast inland country drained 
by the big river and its tributaries. In 1699 Louis XIV sent 
Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, to establish a settlement 
on the Gulf Coast. In 1702 Iberville’s brother, Jean Baptiste 
Le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, was appointed governor. He 
removed the territorial government to Fort Louis de la Mobile 
which had been built several months before on the Mobile 
River. Mobile was organized as a canonical parish by the 
Bishop of Quebec in 1704, and seven years later the colony 
was moved to the present site of Mobile. Fort Conde de la 
Mobile was erected and a small town grew up. With the ex- 
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COAT OF ARMS 


ALABAMA‘S Coat-of-Arms con- 
sists of a shield bearing em- 
blems of five governments which 
have flown flags over the state. 


STATE FLAG 
. me 


THE 1923 legislature. — 
adopted Alabama’‘s 
flag, a St. Andrew's 
Cross on a white field. 
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THE COLORFUL wayside 
goldenrod—since 1927, 
the Alabama state flower. 
A natural, majestic beauty. 


STATE BIRD 


YELLOWHAMMER — the 
Alabama state bird 
since 1927. Of the Eu- 
ropean finch family, 
male is bright yellow. 
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Alabama in 1823 — Cour- 
tesy Surveyor-General De- 
partment, State of Georgia. 


ception of Mobile most of the villages in Alabama were set- 
tled by wandering pioneers from Georgia, the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. 

After a period of unsuccessful efforts for the colony to be- 
come entirely self-sustaining, a few hardy immigrants from 
Canada established a brisk fur trade with the Choctaw, Creek, 
and Cherokee. By 1714 traders from Mobile were negotiating 
business as far north as present-day Tennessee. 


Territory Returned to the Crown 

However, the undeveloped colony proved a burden rather 
than a source of revenue to the Crown, and in 1712 Louis XIV 
farmed out Louisiana to Antoine Crozat, Marquis du Chatel, 
a French banker and merchant. Under the management of 
Crozat’s agents the colony grew very slowly. He lost great 
sums of money in “that bottomless hole called Louisiana,” so 
in 1717 he returned the territory to the Crown. 

After much bickering in France over the fate of the colony, 
leaders there finally decided that it should be turned over to 
John Law’s Mississippi Company, which had been granted a 
25-year monopoly of Louisiana’s development. Bienville was 
again appointed governor, and Frenchmen scrambled wildly 
for lands in the Gulf colony. Settlers came by the boatload to 
Mobile, Biloxi, and the hamlet of New Orleans. 

After 1719, when the first cargo of slaves arrived at Dauphin 
Island, large tracts of land were cleared around the three chief 
towns. Indigo and rice plantations began to spring up all over 
the area. In 1719 France went to war against England and 
Spain, and the capital was moved from Mobile to Biloxi, where 
there would be less danger of attack from Spanish Florida. 

In 1720, after a series of financial failures, the Mississippi 
Company folded. Late in the same year, however, supplies 
again began coming from France, and the Louisiana territory 
was placed under a royal commission. In 1722 New Orleans 
became the capital, ordinances were issued to govern treatment 
of slaves, to forbid marriage of whites to Negroes, to make the 
Roman Catholic faith obligatory, and to banish Jews from the 
colony. 

In 1756 the decaying government of France was drawn into 
another war with England. This was the French and Indian 
War, and it resulted in the loss of all French holdings in Amer- 
ica. New Orleans and western Louisiana were ceded secretly 
by France to Spain, and although hundreds of families returned 
to France or migrated to Spanish Louisiana, the French ele- 
ment was strong enough to greatly influence the culture of 
coastal Alabama. Many British traders and colonists moved 
into Alabama at this time. 

During the Revolutionary War a British garrison held Mo- 
bile and the surrounding country until 1780 when Bernado de 
Galvez, Governor of Spanish Louisiana, forced it to make sur- 
render terms. By the Treaty of 1783 Great Britain gave north- 
ern Alabama, as a part of Georgia, to the United States and 
ceded Florida, including Mobile, to Spain. During this period 
also, Tories, fleeing from the wrathful Whigs, settled in the area 
of the Lower Tombigbee River. 


Claiborne Appointed Governor 

The next few years were filled with boundary disputes and 
Congressional legislation which settled most of them. Mean- 
while, Mobile remained under Spanish rule. In 1800 Congress 
provided a legislature for the Mississippi Territory and Presi- 
dent Jefferson appointed William C. Claiborne, of Tennessee, 
as governor. Two years later the first cotton gin in the region 
was erected by Abraham Mordecai, a Jewish settler, from Penn- 
sylvania, at Coosada Bluff, near Montgomery. 


THE ALABAMA State Capitol in 
Montgomery was built in 1851. 
It served as the Capitol of the 
Confederacy during early pari 
of the War Between the States. 


MONUMENT marking site of 
Fort Toulouse at Wetumpka. 
The fort was built in 1714 by 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur 
de Bienville, founder of Mobile. 


FIRST White House of the 
Confederacy in Montgomery, 
which was the home of Jef- 
ferson Davis when the city 
was the Confederate capital. 


The Protestant religion got a foothold in Alabama at the 
turn of the century when Lorenzo Dow preached his sermons 
to frontier congregations on the Tombigbee. The Baptists and 
Methodists entered Alabama simultaneously. In 1808 Madison 
County’s Flint River Church was organized by the Reverend 
John Nicholson with twelve members. A year later Enon 
Church, now the First Baptist Church of Huntsville, was 
founded. That church will celebrate its sesquicentennial in 
1959: 

When war with England broke out in 1812 the Americans 
had their excuse for taking West Florida from Spain. In order 
to stop the use of the Spanish Gulf ports by the British fleet, 
an army took over Mobile “without the effusion of a drop of 
blood.” 

With the outbreak of hostilities, the Indian situation in Ala- 
bama became critical. The Muskhogean tribes, still occupying 
more than half the territory, were restless, for they had already 
felt the push of American immigration into their tribal lands. 
The Creek listened to “war talk” from the great Shawnee chief, 
Tecumseh, who saw a chance to unite all the tribes of the 
Mississippi Valley into an empire to oppose the western march 
of the white settlers. The whole southern frontier was in a 
panic. 

Militiamen from Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee, under 
Andrew Jackson’s command, struck the Indians on the upper 
Coosa and marched against their towns. The famous massacre 
at Fort Mimms in Alabama in 1813 was one of the bloodiest 
in this nation’s history, if not the bloodiest. Practically every 
settler there was slain by the Creeks. 


Battle of Horseshoe Bend 

The battles of Talladega and Horseshoe Bend (March 27, 
1814) made Jackson famous and broke the power of the Creek 
nation. History Professor Avery Craven of the University of 
Chicago had this to say about the importance of the Battle of 
Horseshoe Bend: “The victory opened the way for population 
to enter the lower South and to begin the development of what 
we call the “Cotton Kingdom”. It also set the stage for Jack- 
son’s great victory at New Orleans. 

After the Indians ceded to the United States nearly half of 
the present State of Alabama, the land east of Mississippi was 
organized as the Territory of Alabama by act of Congress on 
March 3, 1817. John Crowell of St. Stephens was the Terri- 
tory’s first delegate to Congress and President Monroe ap- 
pointed William Wyatt Bibb first governor in 1817. The terri- 
torial legislature held its first session in 1818 at St. Stephens. 

The state actually received its name from the Choctaw lan- 
guage. The word “Alabama” means “thicket clearers”’. 

Making use of the red ore rocks found in large deposits over 
much of the state, northwest Alabama pioneers constructed 
the first iron furnace of the region in 1818 near Russellville. 

On March 2, 1819, Congress authorized Alabama to draft 
a State constitution. A constitutional convention met at Hunts- 
ville from July 5 to August 2, and on October 25 the first Ala- 
bama state legislature convened there. On November 9 Wil- 
liam W. Bibb was chosen Governor, and on December 14 
Congress passed a joint resolution admitting Alabama into the 
Union as the 22nd state. 

John W. Walker and William Rufus King, later a United 
States Vice President, were the first United States senators 
from the state, and John Crowell was the first state representa- 
tive. In 1820, the year that the state capital was moved from 
Huntsville to Cahaba, Alabama had 127,901 inhabitants, with 
the principal towns being Cahaba, Claiborne, Florence, Hunts- 
ville, Mobile, Montgomery and St. Stephens. 
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The legislature passed an act in 1820 authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a state university at Tuscaloosa, but the school was 
not opened to students until April 18, 1831. 


LaFayette Visits Alabama 

The beginning of steamboat service up the Alabama River 
from Selma to Montgomery in 1821 made the seaport of Mo- 
bile easily accessible to the state’s cotton planters. Stagecoaches 
with passengers and mail ran regularly between Montgomery 
and Nashville and between Montgomery and Columbus, Geor- 
gia. Aided by artificial stimulation of land companies, middle 
Alabama soon became a productive agricultural section, while 
the advantages of slave labor and the increasing number of 
cotton gins made cotton a mass-production crop. The first cot- 
ton factory in the state was erected in Madison County in the 
early 1830’s and, as Mobile’s port opened the world’s markets 
to this commodity, King Cotton became the economic back- 
bone of Alabama. By 1825 the planter class was so prosperous 
that when LaFayette visited Alabama in that year he com- 
mented on the leisure and luxury of their daily life. For his 
entertainment during a seven-day visit, the state government 
spent $17,000. 

Cahaba, badly damaged by a series of floods, lost the seat 
of government in 1826 to Tuscaloosa. The abandoned capital 
remained the seat of Dallas County, however, until 1866, when 
Selma became the county seat. 

Commercial growth and educational progress kept pace with 
the increasing population, which numbered 309,527 in 1830. 
Banks were established, railroads built, a cotton gin manufac- 
turing plant built at Prattville, near Montgomery, and the Uni- 
versity of Alabama opened. When the State Bank building at 
Decatur was dedicated, the slaves who had raised the structure 
were freed as a reward for their labors. 

Conditions at this time were not ideal, however. The anxie- 
ties of a financial panic and the pall of a yellow fever epidemic 
were added to the threats of Indian uprisings in 1835. The 
instability of the State Bank, affected by a national depression, 
brought widespread fear. Yellow fever caused many deaths 
among slaves and financial failure to the hundreds of planters 
who owned them and depended on their services for monetary 
gain. 

Added to these ills during this period were the disasters from 
a long drought and a destructive fire in Mobile. The picture, 
however, was not one of total gloom. Social consciousness was 
reflected in certain penal reforms—the abolition of cropping, 
branding, flogging, and debt sentences—and the building of a 
new state prison. 


Boundary Dispute Settled 

In 1840 the boundary dispute with Georgia, dating from the 
formation of the Mississippi Territory, was finally settled. Other 
legislative matters included the change in the general assembly 
sessons from annual to biennial, and the removal of the seat 
of government to Montgomery in 1847. 

As far as Alabamians were concerned, the Mexican War, 
which was near at hand, was an excellent means of increasing 
the number of slave states and the representation of slave- 
holders in the national government. Troops were organized, 
but few of them saw any action. In 1847 Reuben Chapman 
was elected governor and immediately he set about the task 
of relieving the state debt. Revenue-raising laws, including poll 
tax and license tax, were passed by the legislature. 

Advances in education, science, and social welfare made big 
news in Alabama during the decade before the War Between 


Alabama’s 
ast 
eaders 


DESOTO IBERVILLE 


BIENVILLE GOVERNOR BIBB W. L. YANCEY 


W. R. KING ADMIRAL SEMMES 
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THE STATE HOUSE at Cahaba served as the seat of government from 1820 
until 1826. Flood damage necessitated a governmental move to Tuscaloosa. 


the States. The Alabama Medical Association was founded in 
Mobile in 1847, and the Alabama Historical Society was or- 
ganized at the University of Alabama at about the same time. 
The state public school system, patterned after the system in 
Mobile, was initiated in 1854, and two years later, the Metho- 
dists opened Southern University in Greensboro. Through the 
establishment of the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at Talla- 
dega in 1858 and Bryce Hospital for the Insane at Tuscaloosa 
in 1861, provisions were made to care for the special handi- 
capped groups. 

The principle of the sovereignty of States’ rights had formed 
a bulwark against adverse national policies for the South. But 
with this principle increasingly threatened, secession sentiment 
had grown to overwhelming proportions by 1860. Governor 
Gabriel Moore proclaimed an election of delegates to a seces- 
sion convention, which opened at Montgomery on January 7, 
1861. Four days later, an Ordinance of Secession, drawn up 
by William L. Yancey, was passed by a vote of 61 to 39, and 
Alabama became the fourth state to secede from the Union. 
Alabama members of Congress resigned when Jefferson Davis 
left the Senate on January 21. The State faced war with a 
population of 964,201: 526,431 whites; 435,080 Negro slaves, 
and 2,690 free Negroes. 

On February 4, 1861, at a convention in Montgomery, dele- 
gates from Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Texas created the provisional government 
of the Confederate States of America. On February 18 Jeffer- 
son Davis was inaugurated provisional president in the Ala- 
bama capitol. Montgomery continued as the seat of the Con- 
federate government until May 21, 1861, when the Confederate 
Congress adjourned to meet the following July at Richmond, 
Virginia. 

“Fighting Joe” 

There are no definite figures on Alabama’s contributions to 
the Confederate Army, but according to varying estimates, the 
state gave between 75,000 and 120,000 fighting men. These 
men comprised between 60 and 65 regiments of infantry, 12 
to 15 regiments of cavalry, and at least 20 batteries of artil- 
lery. 

Alabama troops, serving with every active Southern force, 
distinguished themselves in many campaigns. General “Stone- 
wall” Jackson commented on the gallantry displayed by the 
Fourth Alabama Infantry at Bull Run, and Alabama’s General 
Joseph “Fighting Joe” Wheeler led his cavalry to fame. Major 
John Pelham of Calhoun County, was “the gallant Pelham” of 
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THIS SMALL FRAME COTTAGE in Tuscumbia is lvy Green, the birth- 
place and old home of Helen Keller, noted author and lecturer. 


Lee’s field reports of the Battle of Fredericksburg—the only 
officer below major general mentioned in these reports. 

There was no fighting in Alabama during the first part of 
the war, but by 1862 Huntsville, Decatur, and Tuscumbia were 
in the hands of Federal forces. This invasion brought every 
male Alabamian old enough to carry a rifle into the ranks of 
the Confederacy. The state’s naval hero, Raphael Semmes, 
first aboard the Sumter, and later aboard the famous Alabama 
insistently harrassed Union commerce beyond the northern 
naval blockade. 

The task of raising and equipping troops was creditably 
accomplished by Governor John Gill Shorter. The 16 iron- 
works in the state steadily produced iron for shot, shell, and 
rifles, and the munitions plants at Selma and Irondale fabri- 
cated the products. Alabama supplied most of the iron used 
by the Confederacy, with an average output running 40,000 
tons a year for the four war years. ; 

At the end of the war, Alabama—sadly stripped of men, 
money, and property—was in the hands of Northern troops. 
Selma and other industrial centers had been looted and burned. 
The ante-bellum pattern of life had been destroyed. The state, 
as a member of the Confederacy, accepted the defeat of its 
armies as final settlement of issues for which it had gone to war, 
and submitted to whatever conditions the United States im- 
posed. Carpet-baggers and Scalawags made life miserable for 
the natives. 


A Look to the Future 

Determined people, rendering a zealous performance, have 
bridged the long gap between Reconstruction and today. Ala- 
bama, with its 3,000,000 forward-looking citizens, generates a 
vigorous heartbeat for the South. Industry and agriculture are 
diligently striving toward a balanced economy for they realize 
the great need for cooperation. 

Alabama is the nation’s top producer of cast iron pipe, the 
third largest producer of lumber, and is the Southeast’s leader 
in beef cattle production. Every section of the state is making 
a mark for itself either industrially or agriculturally. 

The state’s dual personality—the endless rows of King Cot- 
ton and the towering steel mills—illustrates the giant strides 
Alabama is taking in agriculture and industry. 

Add to these things a dynamic, modern educational system 
with 26 institutions of higher learning, preparing thousands of 
young men and women to live in the bulging economy of the 
state and the nation, and you readily see that Alabama is well- 
prepared to look to the future. a EG 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON monument, right, on campus of Tuske 
gee Institute, world’s largest normal and industrial school for Negroes. 
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HOME of Admiral Raphael Semmes as it looks today in Mobile. The Admiral 
was commander of the “Alabama” and the “Sumter” in the C. S. A. Navy. 


ARLINGTON SHRINE in Birmingham, built in 1842, was used during 
the war by General J. H. Wilson of the Union Army as a headquarters. 


THE POPE-SPRAGGINS HOME, right, in Huntsville, was the residence of 
Leroy Pope Walker. Mr. Walker served as Confederate Secretary of War. 
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THE GORGAS HOME in Tuscaloosa was the home of General Josiah 
Gorgas, one of Alabama’s great war leaders. His son was William 
Gorgas, who worked with Walter Reed in the fight against yellow fever. 


THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH of Huntsville was the outgrowth of Ala- 
bama’s original Baptist church, the Enon Church, founded in 1808. 


FLORIDA 


THE STATE CAPITOL at Tallahassee. 


Florida »« Threshold of the New World 


By ALEX KIZER, JR. 
Southern Telephone News Staff 


ie romantic and, at times, tragic early history of Florida gives 
it a unique place in the chronicles of our American states. 

Only twenty years after Columbus’ first voyage to the new 
world, an expedition was being organized to seek not only riches 
but a fabulous fountain of youth in the strange and inviting 
land. This expedition was followed by others seeking either 
wealth or to establish the Christian faith among the savages. 
These, in turn, were followed by French Huguenots who sought 
a place of religious freedom. The zealous Spaniards, however, 
soon brought an unhappy end to the Huguenots search. To 
Florida goes the distinction of containing the oldest European 
settlement within the bounds of the present United States—St. 
Augustine, founded in 1565, 42 years before the English were 
successful with their Jamestown settlement. And, too, Florida 
is shown on some of the earliest known maps of the new world, 
among them the Cantino map of 1502. 

In 1513, Juan Ponce de Leon, who had been with Columbus 
on his second voyage and later had been governor of Puerto 
Rico, set sail in search of an island called Bimini. According 
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to the Carib Indians, in Bimini were to be found not only gold 
and luscious fruits, but a spring or fountain whose waters would 
restore youth to the old. 


Soon after Easter day, on April 2, de Leon’s fleet of three 
ships came in sight of the coast of an unknown land. Because 
it was discovered at the time of Pasqua Florida, the Festival 
of Flowers held at the Easter season, and, as related in the 
record of the voyage, “because it appeared very delightful, hav- 
ing many pleasant groves,” the land was named Florida. For 
several months, Ponce de Leon explored the east and west 
coasts of Florida. He finally turned homewards to Puerto Rico, 
convinced that he had discovered an immense island. In 1514 
he sailed for Spain where he obtained from the king a charter 
to colonize “the island of Florida,” and an appointment as 
Florida’s civil and military governor. In 1521 he set out on his 
voyage of colonization. It is believed he touched at the island 
of Tortugas and then landed on the west coast near Charlotte 
Harbor. Upon landing, the Spaniards were attacked by the 
Indians. De Leon was severely wounded and the colonists were 


forced to sail for Cuba. There de Leon soon died of his wound. 

Meanwhile, in 1516, another Spaniard, Diego Miruela, seems 
to have sailed for some distance along the west coast of the 
peninsula. The next important exploration was that of Panfilo 
de Narvaez. In 1528, he sailed from Cuba with a force of about 
700 men. He landed on April 16 near the present site of 
Tampa, and, for the five months they remained in the interior, 
he and his men suffered terribly from exposure, hunger and 
fierce Indian attacks. 

In September, unable to locate his ships and with his force 
greatly reduced in number, Narvaez hastily built a fleet of boats 
and embarked from a point near St. Marks. But the boats 
proved unseaworthy, and all but four of Narvaez’s men were 
drowned. The survivors, led by Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, 
spent seven years in long and weary wanderings and in Indian 
captivity before they finally reached Spanish settlements in 
Mexico. 

Hernando de Soto was the next Spaniard to attempt the con- 
quest of Florida. On May 25, 1539, he landed with 600 men 
at Tampa Bay. Learning from Indians that there were pearls 
and gold in the lands to the north, de Soto made his way up 
the peninsula. Camping for the winter near Tallahassee, he 
resumed his search in March, 1540, going up into Georgia and 
the Carolinas, across to Tennessee and down into Alabama, 
Mississippi and Arkansas. Sickened by two years of hardship 
and disappointment in his search for the riches that were never 
found, de Soto died on the banks of the Mississippi in May, 
1542. 

In 1549, Brother Luis Cancer de Barbastro, a Dominican 
monk who helped to plant a mission in Florida, landed on the 
west coast. He and his four companions had planned to land at a 
spot where the natives had not been aroused by white men, but 
their ship’s pilot took them to Tampa Bay. When three of the 
monks, among them Brother Luis, went ashore, the Indians 
immediately clubbed them to death. 

In the summer of 1559 another attempt at colonization was 
made by Tristan de Luna who sailed from Vera Cruz with an 
expedition of 1600 men, women and priests. On August 14, 
de Luna landed at Pensacola Bay. Suffering from semi-starva- 
tion following the loss in a storm of the ships containing most 
of their food, the settlers began to lose faith in de Luna. They 
abandoned the colony early in 1561. 


France Claims Florida 

In 1562, Jean Ribaut, with a band of French Huguenots, 
landed first near St. Augustine and then at the mouth of the 
St. Johns river, which he called the River of May. There, on 
behalf of France, he claimed the country, described by him as 
“the fairest, fruitfullest, and pleasantest of all the world.” But, 
instead of stopping there, he made his settlement on an island 
near what is now Beaufort, South Carolina. 

Rene de Laudonniere, with another party of Huguenots, es- 
tablished Fort Caroline in 1564 near the mouth of the St. Johns. 
The colony did not prosper however, and, in 1565, Laudon- 
niere was about to return to France when, on August 28, he 
was reinforced by Ribaut and a force of about 300 French- 
men. On the same day that Ribaut landed, a Spanish expedition 
arrived in the Bay of St. Augustine. It was commanded by 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles, one of whose aims was to destroy 
the Huguenot settlement. This he achieved on September 20, 
1565, when he put to death almost the entire garrison at Fort 
Caroline “not as Frenchmen but as Lutherans.” 

Shortly afterward ships of Ribaut were wrecked near 
Matanzas inlet. He and most of his followers surrendered to 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S Castillo 
de San Marcos, built in 
1672, was first masonry 
fort in country. Was once 
known as Fort Marion. 


YELLOW BLUFF FORT His- 
toric Memorial. Fort was 
built by Confederates at 
New Berlin to prevent Fed- 
eral warships from as- 
cending St. Johns River. 


BUILT by the Spanish, Fort 
San Carlos is one of twin 
fortifications at Pensacola. 
Fort Barrancas was a 
later American addition. 


FORT JEFFERSON, in the 
Dry Tortugas group, 60 
miles from Key West, was 
built prior to War Between 
the States. The garrison 
never fired a shot in war. 


JUAN PONCE DE LEON 
Spanish explorer. In search for 
“Fountain of Youth”, discovered and 

named Florida on April 2, 1513. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
First provisional governor of Florida 
after Spain ceded it in 1819 to the 
United States. 


Menendez and were promptly executed. Menendez then turned 
his attention to the founding of a settlement which he named 
St. Augustine. He also explored the Atlantic coast from Cape 
Florida to St. Helena and established forts at San Mateo (Fort 
Caroline), Avista, Guale and St. Helena. In 1567 he returned 
to Spain in the interest of his colony. 


The news of the destruction of Fort Caroline and the execu- 
tion of Ribaut and his followers was received with indifference 
at the French court. But Dominique de Gourgues, friend of 
Ribaut, organized an expedition of vengeance. With help of 
the Indians who were led by their chief, Saturiba, de Gourgues 
captured Fort San Mateo in the spring of 1568. On the spot 
where the garrison of Fort Caroline had been executed, he 
hanged his Spanish prisoners. There he erected a tablet of pine 
inscribed with the words: “I do this not as unto Spaniards but 
as to traitors, robbers and murderers.” Lacking the manpower 
to attack St. Augustine, de Gourgues returned to France. 

The Spanish settlements experienced many ups and downs. 
The Indians were hostile and the missionary efforts among them 
failed. In 1586 St. Augustine was almost destroyed by Sir 
Francis Drake, and it also suffered severely in an attack by Cap- 
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HERNANDO DE SOTO 
Landed May 25, 1539 at Tampa 
Bay. Made first organized explora- 

tion of the interior of Florida. 


WILLIAM P. DUVAL 
Appointed first civil governor when 
the Territory of Florida was organ- 

ized in 1822. 


PEDRO MENENDEZ DE AVILES 
Founder for Spain, in 1565, of St. 
Augustine, first permanent European 

colony in the United States. 


WILLIAM D. MOSELEY 
Inaugurated as first governor after 
Florida was admitted to Union as 
a state in 1845. 


tain John Davis in 1665. Not until the last decade of the 17th 
century did the Spanish authorities attempt to extend their settle- 
ments beyond the east coast. Then, jealous of the French ex- 
plorations along the Gulf of Mexico, they turned their attention 
to the west coast and in 1696 re-established a settlement at 
Pensacola. 


When the English colonies of the Carolinas and Georgia were 
formed, there was constant friction with Florida. The Spanish 
were accused of inciting the Indians to raid the English settle- 
ments and of interfering with English commerce. On the other 


hand, the Spanish were in constant fear of the encroachments 
of the English. 


In 1702, when England and Spain were battling in Europe, 
on opposite sides, in the War of the Spanish Succession, a force 
from South Carolina captured St. Augustine and laid siege to 
the fort. Unable to reduce the fort due to the lack of artillery, 
the attackers burned the town, withdrawing at the approach of 
Spanish reinforcements. In 1706 a Spanish and French expedi- 
tion against Charleston, South Carolina failed, and the Caro- 
linians retaliated by invading middle Florida in 1708 and again 
inglgezs 


In 1740 General James Edward Oglethorpe, governor of 
Georgia, though supported by a naval force, made an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon St. Augustine. Two years later a Spanish 
expedition against Savannah, by way of St. Simons Island, failed 
when Oglethorpe won the battle of Bloody Marsh, and in 1745 
Oglethorpe again prepared to effect the capture of St. Augus- 
tine. However, the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 prevented 
further hostilities. Pensacola, the other center of Spanish settle- 
ment, though captured by the French from Louisiana in 1719 
and occupied by them until 1723, had a more peaceful history. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1763, Florida was ceded to the 
English in return for Havana. The provinces of East and West 
Florida were then formed, the boundaries of West Florida being 
31° N. Lat., the Chattahoochee and the Apalachicola rivers, 
the Gulf of Mexico, Mississippi Sound, Lakes Borgne, Pont- 
chartrain and Maurepas, and the Mississippi River. 

A period of prosperity then set in. Civil rather than military 
government was instituted. Immigration on a large scale began 
in 1767 when Andrew Turnbull, an Englishman, brought to 
Florida about 1,500 Minorcans and provided them work in the 


A THIRD quadricentennial to be celebrated in 
Florida is the building of Fort Caroline on the 
St. Johns River by French Huguenots under Rene 
de Laudonniere in 1564. The scene to the right 
is from a diorama depicting the Spanish attack 
on the fort in 1565. Laudonniere is in the right 
center foreground with a shield attempting to 
defend the fort. The fourth celebration will be 
of the founding by Pedro de Menendez in 1565 
of St. Augustine, the oldest city in the U. S. 


cultivating of indigo at New Smyrna. Roads were laid out, and, 
in the last three years of English occupation, the government 
spent around $58,000 on the two provinces. Consequently, 
many of the inhabitants of Florida were loyal to England dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 


In 1776 the Minorcans of New Smyrna refused to work any 
longer on the indigo plantations, and many of them hastened 
to St. Augustine, where they were protected by the authorities. 


Plans were made on several occasions to invade South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, but none were carried out until 1778. In 
that year an expedition was organized which, with the help of 
British forces from New York, attacked Savannah. In 1779 
Spain declared war on England. Don Bernardo de Galvez, the 
Spanish governor at New Orleans, seized most of the English 
forts in West Florida, and in 1781 captured Pensacola. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1783, Florida reverted to Spain, 
and, as no religious freedoms were promised, many of the Eng- 
lish inhabitants left East and West Florida. A dispute with the 
United States concerning the northern boundary was settled 


FLORIDA will celebrate, in the next seven years, 
four events which took place 400 years ago. 
One of these quadricentennials, the 1559 land- 
ing of Tristan de Luna at Pensacola with 1,500 
Spanish colonists, is depicted in the scene at left. 
The colony lasted a little over a year. Another 
event to be celebrated is the landing in 1562 of 
Jean Ribaut, a French colonizer, at the mouth 
of the St. Johns River. 


by the treaty of 1795 in which the lies Sd aN leat: 
was established. 

The westward expansion of the United States made 
it desirable to have American ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Therefore the acquiring of West Florida as 
well as of New Orleans was one of the aims of the 
negotiations which resulted in the purchase of Louisi- 
ana in 1803. 

Following the Louisiana Purchase, the people of 
West Florida were afraid their province would be 
taken over by Napoleon. In a convention at Buhler’s 
Plains on July 17, 1810, they drew up plans for a 
more effective government. When they realized the 
Spanish governor did not accept their plans in good 
faith, they scheduled another convention. In this 
meeting, held September 26, they declared West Flor- 
ida to be an independent state, organized a govern- 
ment and petitioned for admission to the Union. On 
October 27, President James Madison, acting on a 
theory of Robert R. Livingston that West Florida was 
ceded by Spain to France in 1800 along with Louisi- 
ana and was therefore included by France in the 1803 
sale of Louisiana to the United States, declared West 
Florida to be under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Two years later Congress annexed the area of 
West Florida between the Pearl and Mississippi rivers 
to Louisiana and the area between the Pearl and Per- 
dido rivers to the Mississippi territory. 


War of 1812 

War between the United States and England was 
growing imminent. American settlers seized Fernan- 
dina in the spring of 1812, an action that, even though 
instigated by one of its own secret agents, was repudi- 
ated by the United States government after protest 
from Spain. 

In July, 1813, British troops landed at Pensacola 
to begin operations against the United States. In Sep- 
tember, General Andrew Jackson marched into West 
Florida from Mobile and captured Pensacola after a 
battle lasting only 24 hours. The British then built a 
fort on the Apalachicola River for the purpose of 
directing attacks by Indians and runaway slaves against 
American settlements. Though peace was declared in 
1814, several skirmishes took place at and near the 
fort during the following two or three years. 

In 1818, General Jackson, learning that the Span- 
ish were aiding the Seminole Indians and inciting 
them to attack the Americans, again invaded West 
Florida. Driving the Seminoles before him and burn- 
ing their villages, he proceeded down the Apalachicola 
and across to St. Marks. After capturing the Spanish 
fort there, he resumed his pursuit of the Indians, push- 
ing them back to the Suwannee River. Jackson then 
turned westward and captured Pensacola. 

One frontier incident after another had convinced 
Spain that she could not hope to keep East and West 
Florida from the land-hungry Americans. For some 
time Spain had known the question of giving up the 
territory was not “whether” but “when.” Andrew 
Jackson had supplied the answer. The time had ar- 
rived. 
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OFF COAST from Pensa- 
cola, on Santa Rosa 
Island, stands Fort Pick- 
ens. It was one of sev- 
eral forts that remained 
in Union hands through- 
out the Civil War. 
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LOCATION of Fort 
Clinch, two miles from 
Fernandina, is shown on 
this map. Completed in 
1861, the fort figured 


heavily in the Civil and ¥ 
Spanish-American Wars 
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INTERIOR VIEW of Fort 
Clinch. Captured by Con- 
federates at start of Civil 
War, fort fell to Federal 
troops in 1862. Fort was 
garrisoned again in 1898 
during the Spanish 
American War. 
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JUDAH P. BENJAMIN Memorial at Bradenton is one of 
Florida‘s historic shrines of the Confederacy. Benjamin was 
Confederacy’s Secretary of State. 


In a treaty signed February 22, 1819, Spain ceded the two 
Floridas to the United States. Spain delayed ratifying it for 
nearly two years and, as a result it was not proclaimed until 
February 22, 1821. Andrew Jackson was appointed to act as 
provisional governor until a permanent civil government could 
be established. A year later the Territory of Florida was organ- 
ized under an act of Congress and the first civil governor, Wil- 
liam P. Duval, was appointed by the President. 

Indian affairs furnished the most serious problems within the 
new territory. Almost immediately after the cession of Florida 
to the United States, pressure was brought to bear on Congress 
and the President to have the Seminole Indians removed and 
the country opened up for settlement. It was difficult for the 
Indians, who had been allowed to occupy their lands in peace 
by the Spaniards, to understand why they should be forced to 
move to and live within the bounds of a reservation. They con- 
sented finally and, in a land treaty made at Camp Moultrie, 
near St. Augustine, in 1823, agreed to move into a reservation 
that included most of the peninsula from Ocala southward. 
The United States promised to pay the cost of moving the In- 


BUILT of hand-hewn cedar 
clapboards, “the oldest wooden 
schoolhouse in the U. S.” still 
stands in St. Augustine. It was 
erected in the early 1700's. 


Pa 75 


THOMAS A. EDISON’S Fort Myers home on the banks of 
the Caloosahatchee River is now a shrine. In it are many 
reminders of the famous inventor. 


dians to their new lands, to make them an annual payment of 
money for 20 years, and to protect them and their lands from 
molestation and trespass by white persons. 


During the next nine years the population of the territory 
increased rapidly. Conflicts with the Seminoles developed and 
a new demand was made to have them removed. By treaties 
made at Payne’s Landing on the Oklahawa River in 1832 and 
at Fort Gibson in 1833, the Indian chiefs agreed to exchange 
their Florida lands for equal territory west of the Mississippi. 
But the Indians, influenced by a young Seminole leader named 
Osceola, decided suddenly against removal. The government 
proceeded with its plans for the emigration, setting January 1, 
1836, as the date it was to begin. 


Seminole War 


Three days before, on December 28, 1835, the Seminoles 
struck in a double blow. Osceola and his band ambushed the 
Indian agent, General Wiley Thompson, at Fort King, near 
Ocala, while Chief Alligator and 180 warriors massacred a 
detachment of troops marching from Fort Brooke at Tampa 
Bay to Fort King under the command of Major Francis L. 
Dade. The government immediately sent its best officers and 
regular troops to put down the Seminoles, and the fiercest and 
costliest Indian War the United States ever fought was on. 

For seven years the battles raged. Gradually the Seminoles 
were forced southward into the Everglades. By August, 1842, 
all but two of the chiefs had surrendered or been captured. 
Rather than continue the costly war, the government assigned 
the Seminoles a reservation in the Lake Okeechobee-Everglades 
area. On August 14, 1842, the fighting was declared over. 

By the middle of the 1830’s, while the Seminole War was 
still going on, steps were being taken toward statehood for 
Florida. In 1837 the Territorial Legislative Council authorized 
an election on the question of entering the Union. The election 
results showed a majority of the voters in favor of Florida’s 
becoming a state and the Council called a convention which 
met at St. Joseph on December 8, 1838, to write a constitu- 
tion. On January 11, 1838, the constitution was adopted and 
signed and the convention sent to Congress a formal application 
for Florida’s admission to the Union. Congress shelved the 


GREGORY HOUSE, of classic “Greek Revival’ architecture 
common in ante-bellum days, is located in Torreya State 
Park at Rock Bluff. House was built about 1834. 


application as it did not intend to admit a slave state without 
balancing it with a free state. Finally, on March 3, 1845, when 
Iowa applied for admission as a free state, Congress passed an 
act which admitted Florida as the twenty-seventh state. Three 
months later, William D. Mosely was inaugurated as the first 
governor of the State of Florida. 

By 1860 there were great plantations of cotton and of sugar 
cane; cattle and hogs were being raised; orange culture was on 
the increase; and settlers and visitors were coming into the state 
in great numbers. Steamboat and ship connections were ade- 
quate and Florida’s cotton, lumber and other products enjoyed 
a world market. Inland transportation was still poor, however, 
There were regular steamboat runs on the Apalachicola, Su- 
wannee and St. Johns rivers, but overland transportation needed 
much improvement. By 1861 some progress had been made 
and railroads were operating between Tallahassee and Jack- 
sonville and from Cedar Key to Fernandina. 


War Between States 

When Abraham Lincoln’s election precipitated the secession 
of the Southern States, an Ordinance of Secession was passed 
on January 10, 1861, and Florida became the third state to 
join the Confederacy. The important coastal towns soon fell 
into Union hands—Fernandina, Apalachicola, Pensacola and 
St. Augustine in 1862 and Jacksonville in 1863. An attempted 
invasion of the interior in 1864 failed when the Union forces 
were repulsed on February 20 in the only battle of any signifi- 
cance fought on Florida soil—the Battle of Olustee. Florida’s 
capital was the only Confederate capital not to be captured by 
the Union. 

Florida’s greatest contribution to the Confederate cause was 
in food—its greatest sacrifice was in men. The state was a 
major source of beef, salt, sugar, pork, syrup and fish. Though 
there were only 14,373 men of voting age in 1860, at least 
15,000 Floridians served in the Confederate Army. Of these, 
more than 1,000 were killed in action, over 5,000 wounded and 
another 5,000 died of hardship and disease. A native Floridian, 
General Edmund Kirby Smith, became one of the seven full 
generals of the Confederacy. 


After the war, President Johnson set up a provincial govern- 


AT 14 ST. FRANCIS STREET in St. Augustine, is the oldest 
house in the oldest city in the U. S. It was built by the 
Spanish more than 300 years ago. House is now a museum. 


ment in Florida with William Marvin appointed as governor. 
Marvin called a constitutional convention which, meeting on 
October 25, 1865, annulled the secession ordinance and 
adopted a new constitution. 

The Reconstruction Period in Florida, though darkened by 
suffering and poverty, was not characterized by the harshness 
experienced in the other Southern states. With the aim of free- 
ing Florida from military rule, a fourth state constitution was 
framed in February, 1868, and ratified by the people in May. 
It was accepted by the government and the state was readmitted 
to representation in Congress on June 25. The Reconstruction 
government gave way on July 4, 1868, to regular state officials 
under the leadership of Governor Harrison Reed. Military 
control, however, was not completely abolished until 1876. 
Some 19 years later a new constitution was framed, ratified by 
popular vote the next year, and became effective in January, 
1887. Florida functions today under this constitution. 

The story of Florida’s intensive development began in 1881 
when the nearly bankrupt state sold 4,000,000 acres of land 
to Hamilton Disston for $1,000,000. The state’s population 


McQUEEN HOUSE on Fort 
George Island was built by Don 
Juan McQueen, an early set- 
tler, and was once the home 
of John McIntosh, president of 
Territory of East Florida. 
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GRANITE PERGOLA and museum at Port St. Joe marks the spot of the first constitutional convention in Florida. 


St. Joseph, once the largest city in the Territory of Florida, but now non-existent, once stood on this site. 


nearly tripled between 1860 and 1890, growing from 140,424 
to 391,422. However, the growth in population of its urban 
centers was yet to come. Key West, the largest city in 1890 
with 18,000 inhabitants, was the center of the cigar and sponge 
industries and was also a prosperous naval base. Jacksonville, 
the second largest city, had 17,201 inhabitants and was a naval 
stores and lumber center. Pensacola, population 11,750, was 
an important Gulf port. St. Augustine, a fishing village of 
4,742, was just beginning to attract tourists, and Tampa, only 
half as large as St. Augustine, was enjoying its first boom with 
the coming of the cigar manufacturers from Key West to Ybor 
City. Palm Beach and Miami were yet to be built. 

Much of the state was still an unexplored wilderness. Cotton, 
corn and tobacco were being produced on plantations in the 
north and west; orange groves in the northeast were becoming 
commercially important; large phosphate deposits had been 
discovered in the center of the state, but modern transportation 
was still in its infancy. 

The greater part of the tourist travel in the 1870’s had been 
by way of the St. Johns River to middle Florida. After railroad 
and hotel developments in the 1880’s by two Florida financiers, 
Flagler and Plant, most of the travel was turned to the east and 
west coasts. The loss of much of the tourist trade, however, 
did not slow the development of the interior of the state in the 
period between the Spanish-American War and World War I. 
Drainage of the Everglades area was begun in 1906. Medical 
research made possible the control of malaria and yellow fever. 
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The northern part of the state developed a large naval stores 
and turpentine industry following the movement of the citrus 
growers to middle and south Florida. Phosphate mining con- 
tinued a profitable enterprise. By 1920 the population of Flor- 
ida had jumped to 968,470. 

World War I broke many of the state’s valuable commercial 
ties, but the tourist trade thrived. Many who had formerly 
traveled to foreign resorts spent their vacations in Florida. Real 
estate became a booming business. Land was in such great 
demand that it was profitable in many cities to dredge sand from 
the bottom of bays and build artificial islands. By 1930 the 
population had risen to 1,468,211. 


In the 1930’s the state began a program for the development 
of its tangible resources. Paper mills were established, forests 
replanted, co-operative farm groups were organized, the citrus- 
fruit industry was regulated, lands were reclaimed, new city, 
county, state and federal buildings were built as were new roads, 
bridges and recreational centers. The program proved a suc- 
cess. Today, Florida enjoys a flourishing and well-rounded 
economy. It has a combination of virtues—a blending of cli- 
mate, financial opportunities, port and transportation facilities, 
adequate raw materials, military installations, manpower, 
schools and housing facilities—that is bringing about a tre- 
mendous industrial growth. As industry takes its place along- 
side the well-established, and still growing, enterprises of tour- 
ism and agriculture, the promise of greatness held for Florida 
since its discovery is now being fulfilled. BES 
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DADE BATTLEFIELD MEMORIAL at Bushnell, commemorates the life of Major Francis L. Dade who was slain on the 
battlefield site by Seminole Indians on December 28, 1835. All but one of his men died with him in the battle. 


MONUMENT to those who defended 
Natural Bridge against Union forces 
in March, 1865, stands on baitlesite. 


OLUSTEE Monument, east of Lake City, 
marks site of the only major battle 
fought in Florida during the Civil War. 


THIS MONUMENT in Marianna 
honors the Confederate soldiers who 


fought in the Battle of Marianna on 
September 27, 1864. 
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By BILL HUTTO 
Southern Telephone News Staff 


( the largest state east of the Mississippi River, has 
contributed much to the colorful history of the South. 

When the Creek and Cherokee Indians came into the terri- 
tory that is now Georgia, they found mysterious ceremonial 
mounds of former civilizations. The Creek, who pushed on to 
the south and the Cherokee, who settled in the highlands, estab- 
lished their villages on these ancient sites. Hernando de Soto, 
believed to be the first white man to explore the territory, 
crossed it in 1540 searching for gold and found Indians and 
other tribes near the coast living in well-developed communities. 

After he continued on to the Mississippi River, the region 
was left open for the French navigators who were beginning to 
explore the islands of the southeastern coast. The small and 
scattered settlements were little more than temporary headquar- 
ters for the trappers and explorers, but their mere existence 
angered Spain to the point that in 1565 Philip II sent a force 
under Pedro Menendez de Aviles to assert Spain’s claim to the 
entire southeastern region. 

These troops made a great amount of exploratory progress, 
but all of it was resisted by the Indians, who managed to drive 
them back to the coastal islands. The Spanish entrenched them- 
selves there against attack from French and English pirates as 
well as from the Indians on the mainland. 

Although the territory was under Spanish rule, it was deeded 
by English kings several times to individuals who permitted it 
to revert to the Crown. Not until 1733 did English influence 
become so effective as to challenge the power of Spain. 

During that period there was a religious revival in England 
and the attention of Parliament was drawn to the condition of 
its honest poor people. General James Edward Oglethorpe, a 
member of Parliament in addition to being a military man, was 
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appointed to look into the welfare of these people. He recom- 
mended that a home be created for them in the New World, a 
home that could be used as a military colony also. This recom- 
mendation caused Parliament to make preparations to found 
Georgia. Oglethorpe was appointed to take the colonists to 
America. 


Georgia was the only colony founded for philanthropic and 
military purposes, and there were many reasons why its found- 
ing was to be a wise move. First of all, it would increase the 
area and population of the British Empire. It would draw many 
unemployed people from English cities, which would reduce the 
expense for relief. It would protect Carolina from the French 
who were pushing eastward from the Mississippi, as well as 
from the Spaniards. It would also keep the Spaniards crowded 
back into Florida and strengthen the defense of Carolina by 
settling the country with potential fighting men. 

Englishmen believed that the new colony would produce 
great quantities of silk, wine, and dyes. England was importing 
most of these goods from foreign countries and had to pay 
profits to foreigners. English businessmen reasoned that if they 
could produce these goods in a colony, they could take the 
profits for themselves. 

Then too, the merchants hoped that the new colony would 
prosper and become a great buyer of English-made goods. And 
since most Englishmen were Protestants, they felt sorry for 
people of their faith who were being persecuted in Catholic 
countries. So freedom of religion entered strongly into the pic- 
ture. 

Oglethorpe and his friends organized a board of trustees to 
establish and manage the new colony. A government charter 
was issued, and the board was then legal. The group had the 
right to colonize the part of Carolina lying between the Savan- 
nah and the Altamaha Rivers and reaching all the way west to 
the Mississippi River and beyond. 
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Era of Discovery 


The selection of the first settlers was a time-consuming opera- 
tion. The Board of Trustees wanted to pick people who were 
ambitious, hard-working, honest, and who would not disappoint 
them. Each settler was promised land, tools, and supplies in 
addition to free passage to the new colony. About 35 families 
were finally chosen to settle Georgia. 

While the tiny ship, the “Anne”, lay in the Thames River in 
London taking on supplies, the colonists prepared themselves 
for the long voyage and the new life. All the men were given 
military training, and military supplies were gathered and stowed 
aboard the ship. 

One Sunday in November, 1732, everything was ready. The 
first English Georgians went to church together to pray for a 
safe voyage and for success in the new colony. Finally the ship 
sailed from Gravesend and bravely set sail across the choppy, 
black waters of the Atlantic. There were approximately 100 
colonists aboard. 

After nearly two months at sea, the ship’s lookout spotted 
land on January 13, 1733. The landing site was Rebellion 
Roads in Charleston Harbor, and when they anchored, Ogle- 
thorpe went ashore to be welcomed by the Governor of South 
Carolina. Oglethorpe paid his respects, secured the services of 
a pilot who was familiar with the territory, and returned to the 
ship. He gave the order to set sail for Port Royal, and the 
colonists were on their way again to their new home. 

For most of the party the first landing was Beaufort, where 
barracks had been built to shelter them. While they rested 
from their long voyage, Oglethorpe plunged into the job of 
locating a place for the first settlement. He examined the area 
thoroughly, and when he came to what is now Savannah, he 
selected it as a permanent site for settlement. They began 
building houses immediately. 

As soon as the settlement was completed Oglethorpe was 
confronted with two problems: he had to negotiate a peace 
treaty with the eight principal Creek tribes; then he turned 
to a consideration of defenses against the Spanish. After for- 
tifying several strategic points along the coast and among the 
islands, Oglethorpe returned to England in 1734 to obtain 
more money and additional settlers who were skilled as military 
men. He came back to the colony three years later, and con- 
tinued his military preparations. 


Battle of Bloody Marsh 

In 1739 England was at war with Spain, and it wasn’t long 
before open warfare erupted in Georgia. For three years they 
fought until the bitter struggle ended in a decisive English 
victory at the Battle of Bloody Marsh on St. Simons Island, 
July 7, 1742. This victory ended Spanish expansion in America. 

Oglethorpe again returned to England in 1743 and never 
revisited Georgia. His victory had made conditions in the colony 
safer, and in the year of his departure the military rule was 
changed to that of a civil body directed by a president and 
five councilors. This group, however, was still under the au- 
thority of the trustees, and the colonists were not permitted to 
direct the course of their political or economic destiny. 

With the threat of Spanish domination removed, the trustees 
hoped that the colonists would immediately focus their energies 
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on making Georgia the Utopia it was originally designed to 
be. But their suggestions met with harsh opposition. The tri- 
umph over the Spanish had given the colonists a sense of inde- 
pendence that led them to make new demands on the trustees. 

There was constant agitation concerning slavery. The trus- 
tees felt that the introduction of slaves would defeat the pri- 
mary purpose of the experiment, which was the development 
of a colony sustained by its own labor. Since many of the 
colonists owed their release from debtors’ prisons to the 
trustees, their unwillingness to carry on the trustees’ plan was de- 
nounced as ingratitude. The Scottish Highlanders, who had 
fought so valiantly, supported the trustees in most respects, 
especially in regard to slavery. But the majority of the colonists 
held very different views and expressed them openly. They 
felt that the service they had rendered in helping to protect 
South Carolina entitled them to privileges similar to those 
granted that colony. 

After a long period of defiance on the part of the colonists 
against the laws made by the trustees, the complaints be- 
came extremely bitter denunciations which, although the 
English government upheld the trustees, eventually won for 
the colonists most of the legislation they had demanded. The 
ban on liquor was lifted in 1742, the ban on slaveholding was 
removed in 1749, and by 1750 complete possession of the 
land was permitted. 


New Schools Built 

Later settlers in the growing colony were fascinated by the 
strange country, and in time, they gained a great pride in their 
communities. Schools were built at Savannah, Frederica, Irene, 
and Ebenezer. In 1740 the Reverend George Whitefield and 
James Habersham established the Bethesda Orphan House 
near Savannah. It was a combined school and orphanage that 
proved to be one of the most successful charitable and educa- 
tional endeavors of the early Colonial period. 

Religion was not neglected by the trustees. They appropri- 
ated considerable sums for the construction of churches and 
the purchase of Bibles. John and Charles Wesley, who later 
became known as the founders of Methodism, came to Georgia 
in 1736 as young Anglican clergymen, but they soon returned 
to England. 

In 1754 Georgia, named for King George II, became a 
royal province with a governor, a royal council appointed by 
the King, and a house of commons elected by the people. The 
first assembly met at Savannah, the capital of the province, 
in 1755. This change in government ended all hopes for suc- 
cess of the original philanthropic purpose. Georgia was now 
a military and commercial enterprise. Although its citizens 
were endowed with some of the privileges of Englishmen at 
home, England still levied taxes and dealt out punishment. 
The colonists were subject to strict duties and substantial 
payments. The first royal governor was John Reynolds, who 
served from 1754 to 1757. His two successors were Henry 
Ellis (1757-60) and James Wright (1760-76, 1779-81). 

The assembly declared official adherence to the Church of 
England in 1758, and the province was divided into eight 
parishes. Anglican churches were already functioning at this 
time in the parishes of Savannah and Augusta, but the plan 
was to erect a church in each of the others. The Roman Cath- 


olic Church was banned in the colony, but otherwise Georgians 
were permitted to belong to any of the numerous sects that had 
been established there. 

By the Treaty of Paris in 1763, Georgia’s western boundary OGLETHORPE sates int Saver 
was defined as the Mississippi River, and its southern boundary nah honors Georgia’s founder. 
was fixed as extending from the head of St. Mary’s River 
westward to the point where the Chattahoochee and Flint Riv- 
ers meet, up the Chattahoochee to the 31st Parallel, and west- 
ward to the Mississippi. Treaties with the Indians gave the 
colonists more room for growth. By this time the character of 
Georgia’s population had completely changed, and all signs of 
the hoped-for utopia had vanished. Not only did the people 
own land and slaves, but the original charity class had dis- 
appeared, and Georgia had its own debtor laws and debtor 
prisons. 


Massachusetts Puritans Move Into Georgia 


When word came that the King was taking over Georgia, 
new settlers came pouring in. Among the first of the new groups 
to arrive was a band of Puritans from Massachusetts. They 
had originally moved to South Carolina in 1695. They moved 
to a large tract of land in the Midway district between the 
Ogeechee and Altamaha rivers. This is now in Liberty County, 
site of famous Midway Church, one of the oldest churches in 
the country. This band of Puritans not only aided in the colony’s 


These Georgians 


Were Prominent 
In The Early Days 


William H. Crawford Abraham Baldwin William Few 


These Signed 
The Declaration Of 


Independence 


George Walton Button Gwinnett Lyman Hall 
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BATTLE OF ATLANTA, painted in 1886, is located 
in the Cyclorama Building at Atlanta’s Grant Park. 
It was presented to the City of Atlanta in 1898. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS monument in Jefferson 
Davis State Park near Irwinville marks area 
where Confederate President was captured. 


ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS memorial near Crawford- 
ville pays tribute to the man who was Vice-President 
of the Confederate States and Governor of Georgia. 


DIORAMA in the Crawford W. Long Museum at Jeffer- 
son is a re-enactment of the operation in which Dr. Long 
successfully demonstrated the use of surgical anesthesia. 


PEACH ORCHARD at blossom time. To the Georgian as well as non-Georgian this is a familiar symbol of the state. 


material development but reinforced its moral and intellectual 
standards. 

Life in the colony was simple. Agriculture, cattle and horse 
raising, lumbering, and fur trade brought a measure of wealth, 
but Georgia still had to depend on England for its sale of raw 
materials and its purchase of finished products. There was 
no established currency, although England permitted the colony 
to issue paper money in limited amounts as needed. In 1763, 
with the establishment of a printing press at Savannah, the 
colony’s first newspaper, the Georgia Gazette, made its ap- 
pearance. 

During the first and second Continental Congress in 1774 
and 1775, Georgia failed to have an official delegate present. 
This irritated the other colonists considerably. But three days 
after the Second Continental Congress convened, a lone Geor- 
gian, Lyman Hall, showed up and presented his credentials. 
Unfortunately, these credentials qualified Hall as a representa- 
tive of St. John’s Parish only, and not of the entire colony of 
Georgia. After some discussion, the Congress gave him the 
right to debate, but not to vote. 

Georgia was rapidly drawing into line with the other colonies 
though, and in June, 1775, a group of aroused citizens met 
in Savannah to appoint a council of safety to act with full 
authority when the Congress was not in session. Archibald Bul- 
loch, John Houston, Lyman Hall, Noble Wymberley Jones, 
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and the Reverend John Joachim Zubly were elected delegates 
to the Continental Congress then in session at Philadelphia. 
Word of Georgia’s decisive action reached Philadelphia on 
July 20, and the colony was received enthusiastically into 
the Union of Colonies. On September 13, three of its delegates 
—Bulloch, Houston, and Zubly—were seated in Congress. 
Jones and Hall were unable to attend. 


Three Georgians Sign Declaration of Independence 

When the vote for independence was finally cast, the three 
Georgians present to approve and to eventually sign the Dec- 
laration of Independence were Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, 
and George Walton. The reading of the Declaration in Georgia 
ignited great enthusiasm. Preparations were made. Food and 
munitions were sent to the Army, and the home militia was 
strengthened. 

The Revolutionary period in Georgia was not one of 
planned strategic warfare, but of incessant guerrilla strife. No 
actual fighting took place on Georgia soil until 1778, when 
British forces attacked along the coast and from Florida. 
Savannah was captured on December 29, 1778, and General 
Robert Howe, who commanded the colony’s forces, retreated 
into South Carolina. Sunbury and Augusta were taken in 
January, 1779, and by the end of the year, every important 
town was in British hands. 
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OKEFENOKEE SWAMP, extending from Waycross southward, covers 660 square miles and is the home of a great variety of birds and wild game. 


But on February 14, 1779, Georgia General Elijah Clarke 
attacked and defeated a band of Tories at the Battle of Kettle 
Creek, eight miles southwest of Washington, Georgia. The en- 
gagement put an end to British advancement in Georgia, and set 
the stage for a complete patriot victory. 

General Clarke was aided in his cause by Nancy Hart, who 
played a prominent role in opposing British and Tory suppres- 
sion. A state highway, Nancy Hart Highway, and a county, 
Hart County, are named for her. 

At the close of the War those who had supported the 
Revolutionary cause were rewarded with gifts of confiscated 
property, and many soldiers and sailors received land grants. 
Many people thought that Georgia’s new status as a sovereign 
state was well worth the price paid in war, and they im- 
mediately set about restoring orderly processes. 

The Articles of Confederation was signed for Georgia on 
July 24, 1778, by Edward Telfair and Edward Langworthy. 
Georgia sent four men to the convention which met in May, 
1787, at Philadelphia to revise the Articles of Confederation, 
and two of these men—William Few and Abraham Baldwin— 
signed the Constitution of the United States, as drafted and 
adopted by that convention. On January 2, 1788, Georgia be- 
came the fourth state to ratify the Constitution and the third 
to do so unanimously. 


Georgia quickly drew up a new state constitution patterned 
after the Federal document. It was adopted in 1789, the same 
year that George Washington became President. It provided 
for a two-house legislature much like the national Congress. 
In the Georgia House of Representatives, population fixed the 
size of a county’s representation, but each county had just 
one vote in the Senate. The Georgia constitution gave voting 
rights to all male taxpayers who had reached the age of 21. 
Until this time only property owners were allowed to vote. 
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Freedom of speech and freedom of the press were guaranteed 
as well as the right to trial by jury. 


Third State Constitution Adopted 

This was a good state constitution for its time, but Georgia 
was filled with a strong democratic spirit, and its citizens soon 
demanded an even more democratic government. So in 1798, 
Georgia’s third state constitution was adopted. Voting privileges 
were given to all white male citizens over 21, regardless of 
whether they were property owners, taxpayers or not. This 
constitution remained in force for more than 60 years. 

Creative minds were busily at work in the state in the years 
that followed the Revolution. It was in Georgia that a New 
Englander named Eli Whitney invented a practicable cotton gin 
in 1793. Other inventors had worked for years to devise a 
machine that would separate cotton lint from the seed, but 
their efforts had been unsuccessful. Eventually, Whitney’s in- 
vention tremendously affected the economic trend of the en- 
tire country, and it put King Cotton on its throne in the South. 

Slavery, which had become a dying institution, was now re- 
vived as more cotton was planted and more Negroes were 
needed to cultivate it. Cotton gins were not readily available 
in large numbers, but the gin’s potential value greatly contributed 
to the state’s growth in the decade of 1700-1800, when the popu- 
lation increased from 82,548 to 162,586. Meanwhile, Savannah 
had proved unsatisfactory as the seat of government because 
the center of population had moved westward and bad roads 
made travel difficult. Augusta became the temporary capital 
in 1786, while Louisville was being laid out as a permanent 
capital. A statehouse was completed at Louisville in 1795, 
and state records were moved there. Nine years later Milledge- 
ville became the seat of government. 


The cessation of more Indian territory was followed by wild- 
cat land speculation. The most flagrant example of these specu- 


Georgia’s historic homes... 


WHITE HOUSE or Mackay’s Trading GREENWOOD PLANTATION in Thomasville THIRTEEN doric columns, representing 
Post in Augusta was besieged during the is owned by U. S. ambassador to England, the original colonies, enclose the portico 
Revolution by General Elijah Clarke. John Hay Whitney. It covers 14,000 acres. of the Henry W. Grady home in Athens. 


= = 
HISTORICAL Chief Vann House near Chats- ERECTED between 1794 and 1801, the IN THIS lovely home at Savannah, 
worth, restored by the Georgia Historical Robert Toombs home in Washington was Juliette Gordon Low founded the 
Commission, was home of Cherokee chief. bought by the Georgia orator in 1837. Girl Scouts of America in 1912. 


THE Pink House in Savannah housed OVERLOOK in Macon was once the scene of LITTLE White House at Warm 
the Old Planters Bank in 1812. a ball given to honor Winnie Davis, daughter Springs is house in which President 
It was Georgia’‘s first state bank. of Jefferson Davis. It’s the B. P. O’Neal home! Franklin D. Roosevelt died in 1945. 
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lations was the so-called Yazoo fraud. Thirty-five million acres 
in the present states of Alabama and Mississippi were bought 
from Georgia in 1795 by land companies for less than a cent 
and a half an acre. These companies became so notorious for 
their unscrupulous dealings that in 1796 the entire state was 
aroused, the legislative transfer of the land was rescinded, and 
the documents of sales were burned in front of the statehouse 
at Louisville. 


State’s Rights Becomes Major Issue 

As pre-Revolutionary conditions had bred conflict with 
England, now the seeds of a new conflict were being sown. 
This time the issue was that of state’s rights. When the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that individuals had the right to 
sue a state, and in 1793 handed down a decision against Geor- 
gia in the Chisholm vs. Georgia case, the state legislature 
promptly proposed an act to the effect that anyone seeking to 
enforce judgments based on this decision would be hanged. 
This act was-never passed, however, for other states rallied to 
the support of Georgia. As a result, the Eleventh Amendment, 
denying individuals the right to sue a state, was added to the 
United States Constitution in 1798. 

Land negotiations with the Indians came heavily into focus 
in 1825. Certain areas were ceded to the United States by the 
Creeks through a treaty in February, 1825, and in 1828 Georgia 
passed a law extending its jurisdiction over the Cherokee coun- 
try and refused recognition of Indian self-government within 
the state. 


Georgians gradually obtained all the land occupied by the 
Indians, and by 1838 all the tribes had left the state. 

In 1828-29 gold was discovered in North Georgia in the 
vicinity of Dahlonega, and overnight that Lumpkin County town 
leaped to life. At first the gold ore was sent to the government 
mint in Philadelphia to be made into coins, but Dr. Joseph 
J. Singleton, a prominent citizen of Dahlonega, suggested that 
it would be much better to coin the gold where it was mined. 

In 1838 he persuaded President Martin Van Buren to 
establish a branch mint at Dahlonega. The President appointed 
Dr. Singleton mintmaster, and he held that office until his death 
in 1854. The mint continued to operate until 1861, and during 
that time nearly seven million dollars in gold were minted 
there. Each coin bore the letter ‘“‘D” to indicate its place of 
coinage at Dahlonega. Today North Georgia College marks 
the site of that mint. 

Georgia’s educational system received its first firm footing 
in 1858 when $100,000 a year was derived from the rental 
of the state-owned Western and Atlantic Railroad to main- 
tain a free school system. This move was preceded in 1785 
when the nation’s first state chartered university—The Univer- 
sity of Georgia—was chartered at Athens. 


Cotton Plantations Bring Prosperity 


The decade or two preceding the War Between the States 
was one of the most prosperous periods in Georgia’s history. 
This prosperity rested largely upon huge cotton plantations 
and slavery. Georgia was divided by the controversies con- 
cerning the admission of Texas as a slave-holding state, the 
agitation over slavery in the new territory acquired from 
Mexico in 1848, and the Compromise of 1850. Georgia’s views 
on these issues were weighed heavily in those days, because 
the state had gained a great deal of national political prom- 
inence by then. 

Talk of secession was heard throughout Georgia and the 
South. Within the state, northern and southern Whigs differed in 
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opinion so intensely that the greater portion of southern Whigs 
went over to the Democrats. When the new Republican party 
arose, the southern states recognized it as a common enemy, 
and Lincoln’s election in 1860 stirred Georgia to the point 
that secession seemed inevitable. 

Joseph E. Brown, one of the boldest and most turbulent 
leaders in Georgia’s history, was the governor. He urged the 
legislature to withdraw immediately from the Union, to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 for defense, and to prepare for war. Even 
before Georgia voted for secession, Governor Brown ordered 
Fort Pulaski near Savannah to be occupied on January 3, 
1861. Five days after the state seceded, he forced the Federal 
arsenal at Augusta to surrender. The secession came on January 
19, 1861. 

Georgia was near the center of the Confederacy, and for 
the first three years of the war there was little fighting within 
its territory except along the coast. Fort Pulaski was retaken by 
Federal forces on April 10, 1862. 

Darien was burned and Fort McAllister was attacked with- 
out success. After the fall of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, the 
Federals concentrated their forces for a drive against Chatta- 
nooga and Atlanta. Chattanooga was occupied on September 
9, and on the 19th and 20th the two armies met in the bloody 
battle of Chickamauga, one of the most crucial battles of the 
war. 


Battle of Kennesaw Mountain 


The folowing spring, Union troops under General Sherman 
began their campaign in North Georgia. The Confederate 
Army, under the leadership of General Joseph E. Johnston, was 
badly outnumbered. They resorted to defensive tactics rather 
than offensive, but Sherman turned Johnston’s position again 
and again and forced him to retreat. The Union army was 
successful in battles at Dalton, Resaca, and New Hope Church, 
but the Confederates gained a tremendous victory at Kennesaw 
Mountain on June 27, 1864. President Jefferson Davis later 
replaced Johnston with General John B. Hood, who sent his 
troops against the Federals on the outskirts of Atlanta. After 
about six weeks of fighting Sherman occupied the city on Sep- 
tember 2, 1864. 

On November 14, Sherman set fire to Atlanta and with an 
army of about 60,000 men, set out on his famous march to the 
sea. He ruthlessly destroyed the villages, towns of the country- 
side through which he passed. His own estimate of the value of 
property damage was $100,000,000. By December 22 he had 
occupied Savannah, which he held until early in February, 1865. 

Even before Sherman marched into Georgia there were strong 
peace negotiation sentiments in the air. Some people thought 
that President Davis was postponing peace because a treaty 
could not be worked out according to his theories. Now that 
Georgia lay in ruins and the Confederacy was crumbling on all 
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fronts, this sentiment increased in strength. When a new in- 
vasion was begun from the west through Columbus, the legis- 
lature was called into session and Georgia surrendered its armies 
to General James H. Wilson. 

During the four war years, Georgia had sent nearly 125,000 
men and boys into battle and had lost three-fours of its material 
wealth. The economic structure of the state had been shattered, 
its plantation system destroyed, its industry demoralized, and its 
banks ruined. Nevertheless, with the establishment of peace, 
the people of the state were capable of rebuilding. Many freed 
slaves remained on the plantations and were hired by their 
former masters. Farmed by white and Negro tenants, the land 
once again began to yield rich harvests. With the appointment 
of a state superintendent of education in 1866 and the reopen- 
ing of schools that had been closed during the war, public edu- 
cation gained a new foothold. 


On October 26, 1865, the state accepted all the requirements 
of President Andrew Johnson for readmission to the Union. 
Soon, however, the racial question aroused angry conflicts, and 
when the state refused to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment, 
giving the Negro full citizenship, Congress placed Georgia under 
military rule in 1866. 

Thus for the first time the state had its officials forced upon 
it by outside military appointment. In the election of 1868 a 
new constitution was adopted, Rufus Bullock was chosen gov- 
ernor, and Atlanta was made the capital. When the legislature 
assembled it had among its membership 32 Negroes. The 
Fourteenth Amendment was ratified by this body on July 21, 
1868, Bullock was inaugurated and the troops departed. 


Agriculture, Commerce and Industry Flourish 


With men like Atlanta’s Henry W. Grady providing inspira- 
tion and leadership, Georgia and the New South again started 
the long, arduous struggle toward prosperity. And that rebuild- 
ing job has never stopped. Today, Georgia is an agricultural 
and industrial giant. The latest survey revealed that Georgia is 
third in the nation in the number of commercial and industrial 
firms established during the year. Its cotton, tobacco, and pea- 
nut fields produce attractive incomes for the state. The peach 
orchards have become a trademark of this Southeastern hub. 
Numerous natural resources like marble, granite, limestone, 
bauxite, phosphate and manganese give punch to the economy. 

Georgia is the nation’s leading commercial broiler center, 
and its tall swaying pine trees produce about three-fourths of 
the nation’s supply of gum naval stores. 

Georgia’s youth can look with confidence to the future. The 
state’s sixty institutions of higher learning, including the world’s 
first woman’s college chartered to grant degrees—Wesleyan in 
Macon, are busy preparing thousands of men and women to 
assume responsibility in their role of helping Georgia maintain 
its name of the “Empire State of the South.” aa 8 


FORT MOUNTAIN, near Chats- 
worth, is named for its stone for- 
tifications which encircle its crest. 
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PATTERNED after the National Capi- . a a it 
tol, Georgia’s present State Capitol = : oo 
in Atlanta was completed in 1889. 
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GEORGIA ARCH (above) is the main entrance CHRIST CHURCH, facing Johnson Square in Savan- 
to the University of Georgia af Athens. nah, stands on site of the first church in Georgia. 


ST. SIMONS ISLAND lighthouse, off the 
coast from Brunswick, was first established in 
1804. Present tower was finished in 1871. 
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This is the story 

of the beautiful 

and exciting 
“Bluegrass State’’— 
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By MARY COBB BUGG 
Staff Editor 


“H 

eaven is a Kentucky sort of place,” is the way a Kentucky 
preacher once described the after-world to his Methodist congregation. 
And he summed up pretty well what Kentuckians think of their state. 
People who live there believe, unreservedly, that Kentucky is the garden 
spot of the universe. 


And who can say they are wrong? Once, you have driven across 
the state—through the Eastern mountains, wild and heavily timbered; 
into the Bluegrass country with its polished farms and white fences; 
and westward to the rivers, the Ohio to the northwest, and the Missis- 
sippi—you can agree that Kentucky has its own special beauty. 

"MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME”, which : ‘ ; 
Stephen Foster immortalized in This was the land of mysterious, almost mystical, beauty that the 
his song, symbolizes the traditions 


of old Kentucky. East of Bardstown 


on U. S. Highway 150, it stands across the Appalachians. There was a feeling that it was a land almost 
today for visitors to see. 


long hunters described before the first white settlers moved there from 


too wonderful for man to inhabit: a land of sparkling rivers, primeval 
forests, lush growth of wild flowers. And it was uninhabited. 


It was uninhabited because continuous warfare between Iroquois 
Indian tribes had made it into a no man’s land, known as the “Dark 
and Bloody Ground”. The countryside, wanted by all, had preserved 
its own wild beauty and was owned by no one. 


But the white man pushed into Kentucky and as he moved, he left 
his mark of history. Today you can find the sites where “D. Boone 
killed a bar on this tree in 1760”; where the first settlers moved into 
forts at Harrodsburg and Boonesboro; where George Rogers Clarke 
drove back the Indians and extended the American frontier to the 
Mississippi River. 
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ACROSS THE MOUNTAINS, through Cumberland Gap, Daniel Boone and early 
settlers came into Kentucky in 1775. In the decade prior to the first settlements, 
Boone and other “long hunters’ scouted and hunted the Kentucky mountains. 
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INDIANS were a constant threat 
to the first Kentucky settlers and 
the settlements, of necessity, were 
forts. Here is a replica of Old 
Fort Harrod at Harrodsburg in 
central Kentucky, the earliest 
white seitlement in the state. 
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AFTER WAR BETWEEN STATES, 
Kentucky stables were empty. To 
revive interest in racing and 
breeding, first Kentucky Derby 
(patterned after English Derby) 
was held in 1875. Aristides won. 


First Settlers in the Kentucky Bluegrass 
Were Virginians and Carolinians Who 
Brought With Them Strong, Fast 
Horses, Tended with Affection and Care. 


WHEN KENTUCKY WAS STILL a wilderness, Colonel William Whitley, an Indian fighter, 
held a horse race on first circular track built in the state. Historians say the year was 
1778. You could see the track from the Colonel’s home built between Crab Orchard 
and Stanford on the Wilderness Road. The house stands today—brick, two and a half 
stories high with the Colonel's initials over the front door, his wife’s over the back. 


ALTHOUGH FIRST STALLIONS brought to Kentucky were 

not Thoroughbreds, Kentuckians began to import sires and 

brood mares that after years of selective breeding pro- 

duced great horses. Today, Kentucky-bred horses make up 
half the winners on American racetracks. 


| WHY IS THE BLUEGRASS SO KIND TO THE COLT? The 
rolling country (12,000 square miles of it), the mild climate 
is part of the answer but the underlying greatness is a 
deposit of limestone, a shell deposit leff over the regions 
when millions of years ago if was an ocean floor. 
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UNDERNEATH THE BLUEGRASS, TURF, a rare ordovi- 


cian limestone gives to the water and grass the phos- 
phorus and calcium that build solid bones, elastic 
muscles, strength and fleetness into the thoroughbred. 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS was born in Kentucky in the same year 

that Abraham Lincoln was born, 1809. Davis, like Lincoln, was 
destined to be a president. Jefferson Davis’ father was a 
well-to-do planter who was living at Fairview, Ky., not_a 150 miles 
from where Lincoln was born. As a child, Jefferson Davis 

and family moved to Mississippi but they returned to Kentucky 
where he went to school in Bardstown and, later, Lexington. He 
was graduated from West Point, tought in the Indian wars, 
became a United States Senator and a Secretary of War. When 
the great controversy between the North and South 
developed, Davis, who had long been a secessionist, was elected 
President of the Confederacy and was inaugurated to that 
office at Montgomery, Ala., in February 1861 (at right, a cut of 
his inauguration from the New York Illustrated News). 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born and reared in Kentucky. 
He was born at the old Sinking Spring Farm in 1809 and a few 
years later his family moved to the Knob Creek Farm near 
Hodgenville. ‘My earliest recollection,” he wrote, “is of the 
Knob Creek Place’. Here the boy helped his father with the farming, 
hunted rabbits and fished, and, by night, studied by lamplight 

in the log cabin, now restored and a part of the Lincoln Memorial 
National Park. Lincoln was elected President of the United 

States in 1860 but with no help from his native state. Kentuckians 
voted for John Bell of Tennessee who proposed to save 

the union at any cost. At left, a cut from Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper of March 16, 1861 when Lincoln 

was inaugurated in Washington, D. C. 


HENRY CLAY... 

lived in Ashland. The present home, 
reconstructed, follows the same plan as 
the original built for Clay in 1806. 

Clay became a United States Senator 
at 29, formulated and championed the 
“American System’ based on 

protective tariff. He advocated aggression 
in the War of 1812 and helped 
conclude the peace. He was speaker 

of the House, Senator and 

Secretary of State but he never gained 
his main ambition—to be president 

of the United States. 


No one knows definitely how “Kentucky”’—the name-—— 
originated. The Iroquois Indians called it “Kentake” which 
meant the “place of the meadows”. The Shawnee Indians 
named it ‘“Kan-tuck-ee” which in their language meant, “at 
the head of the River.” At any rate, the Pioneers found a river 
which they called “The Kentucky” and later it became the name 
of the state. 

Kentucky’s history and settlement is unique in many ways. 
The territory was an inland wilderness, separated from the 
settlements of the Eastern colonies by a formidable mountain 
barrier. It became the scene of a bloody and heroic struggle. 
At the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, the settlers there 
were caught between the attacks of the British and the Indians. 
Despite all of this, Kentuckians homesteaded and became an 
effective barricade at the rear of the Eastern colonies. Through 
the valiant efforts of Kentuckians, the Northwest Territory was 
taken from the British and the Indians. Kentucky became a 
gateway to the West. 


Settlers Came From Many States 

The first hunters and settlers in Kentucky were border people 
from Virginia, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. They were 
schooled in the dangers and hardships of the wilderness and 
they actually preferred the freedom of the frontier to the re- 
strictions and comforts of the more settled areas. What did 
these Pioneers seek? One historian has said that, “A lonely 
house in the middle of a great farm was their ideal and they 
attained it even before it could be done with safety.” 

The most famous of the early Kentucky hunters, of course, 
was Daniel Boone who has become a legendary figure in Ken- 
tucky and his life a symbol of the movement West. Born in 
Pennsylvania, Boone became an explorer, a good one, and was 
among the first white hunters to go into Kentucky. Between 
1769 and 1771, Boone had scouted Kentucky so thoroughly 
that he knew he wanted to make a permanent settlement there. 
His settlement, Boonesboro, began in 1775; the same year that 
other settlers moved into Harrodsburg. 

With Boone and the Indians, it was always touch and go. 
He was a skilled Indian fighter by the time he moved with his 
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family to Boonesboro. In 1778, Boone was captured himself 
and was taken to Detroit where he was so well liked by the 
Indians that he was adopted as a son by Chief Black Fish. He 
lived with the tribe for awhile but escaped to Boonesboro be- 
cause he learned that the Indians were teaming up with the 
British to attack the settlement. 

In August 1778, 400 savages in full war regalia, carrying 
the British flag, arrived at the Boonesboro fort. They were led 
by a French Canadian Captain Duquesne and Boone’s old 
friend, Chief Black Fish. “Surrender,” the attackers demanded. 
“Give us time to think about it,” asked Boone. Strangely 
enough, they gave him two days. Shrewdly, he began to 
strengthen the fort, bring in water and supplies, dress the women 
in men’s fighting clothes so that the attackers would not guess 
that there were only 50 men inside. At the end of the two 
days, Boone sarcastically thanked them for giving him time to 
prepare for the attack. “We won’t surrender, we'll fight to the 
last man,” he told them. 


Boonesboro Saved 

The Indians and Duquesne were thoroughly hacked with 
Boone’s trick so they tried one of their own. They offered to 
make a treaty but when the time came to shake hands on the 
agreement, they attempted to seize the white men. The battle 
began. It lasted for nine days. The Indians tried to burn 
Boonesboro but failed. Duquesne tried to flood the settlement 
by digging a tunnel from the river into the stockade but this 
failed too. Finally, on the ninth day, the attackers withdrew 
and Boonesboro was saved. 

Other battles significant to the settling of the state were going 
on. George Rogers Clark led attacks against the Indians, British 
and French. In February 1779, Clark and his troops took 
Vincennes, the main French outpost in the Northwest manned 
by Indians and British troops. 

While the major battles went on, many personal battles were 
being made by individual settlers and their families as they 
began to make a home in the wilderness. The private battles 
of the stubborn, hardy individual pioneers were undoubtedly 
the important ones in settling the state. Here, a portion of a 
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letter from a Kentucky Pioneer woman, tells what it was like: 

“Dear Mammy .. . One of our horses died at Cumberland 
Gap. Sam sold the other one to a man for some ammunition 
and some food and we made a boat and came down the river 
in the night and laid by in the day and we walked three or four 
nights pretty near all night . . . We have about two or three 
acres cleared and planted in corn and pumpkins and we have 
enough venison dried to do a year. My yellow linsey dress is 
nearly worn out but cottonade is not. Sam made me a coonskin 
apron. There are folks about twelve miles from us on Big 
Barren River, and a Mr. McFadden who was hunting stray 
horses stayed all night with us about a month ago . . . Some 
times I cry about losing Bounce but Sam says he knows the 
Ingine that stuck his tomahawk in Bounce won't kill another 
dog, for he put a bullet in his hide. They were here about one 
whole day whooping and hollowing about but they were great 
cowards . . . Tell everybody howdy and if you see any one 
coming here write to me and send me some things . . . Your 
affectionate daughter, Daphne.” 

As the Kentucky country became more settled and Indian 
skirmishes less frequent, the settlers tired of living in stockades 
and county organizations began to be formed. By 1784, Ken- 
tuckians began thinking of separating the territory from Vir- 
ginia and becoming a separate state. There was little agreement 
about how this should be done. Some wanted it to be an inde- 
pendent state. Others wanted it to become a part of the Spanish 
Empire. Still others thought it should continue to be a part of 
Virginia. After almost a decade of debate and struggle, a con- 
stitution was formed in 1792 and Kentucky was admitted as a 
State in the United States on June 1, 1792. 

Within a short time, Kentucky became a land of peace, plenty 
and safety. The last Indian land was peacefully acquired. 
Savage visitors came no more. Buffalo and wild animals moved 
on or were destroyed. Forests became fields and orchards, 
Georgian mansions sprang up in the place of log cabins. One 
generation carried many Kentucky families from buckskin and 
gun-tottin’ to broadcloth and a life of relative ease. 


Farming, Politics and Horse-Breeding 

Life in ante-bellum Kentucky—particularly in the Bluegrass 
area—took on all of the luxury and security of plantation life 
in the South. Here was a new society interested in farming, 
politics, horse breeding. A Northern visitor described the life 
there in this way: 

“There was a luxury and culture in the Bluegrass; and not a 
luxury and culture relative only to the fierce backwoods life 
just beyond them—but a level truly aristocratic in any time or 
place. The sons were sent to Oxford, Cambridge, Heidelberg, 
Yale and Harvard to be educated . . . Beautiful women occur 
in all places and classes, but the physical beauty in the old pic- 
tures of the men of the Bluegrass is a revelation of breeding, 
education and rugged living.” 

There were horse races, great balls. When Lafayette visited 
the state in 1825, there were grand balls for him in Louisville, 
Frankfort and Lexington. In Louisville, the whole town turned 
out to greet the French hero. Processions were formed and 
groups of young women threw flowers before his carriage. 

Traditional Southern hospitality was no myth in Kentucky. 
For one thing, the number of Negro servants made it easy to 
be hospitable. Strangers were never a burden in a household 
where slaves could take care of the visitor’s every need. Food 
was abundant. There was always room for a guest to stay a 
night, a week or a month. 

Actually, while many people owned slaves in Kentucky, 
slaves were not the economic success in the state that they were 
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Kentuckians are proud of their 
state...its scenic wonders... the 
changing variety of the land... 
its romantic heritage... and of 
the hospitality that has 

made it famous 


in the deep South states. Slave labor was not suited to grow 
hemp or grain or livestock. In those days, lack of transporta- 
tion made large-scale tobacco growing unprofitable. Many large 
slave owners moved out of Kentucky to cotton plantations in 
the more southern states. Other Kentuckians sold off many 
slaves. When the War Between the States came, Kentucky had 
a slave population of about 225,000. The state was divided 
into two sides on the slavery question: the Bluegrass naturally 
favored it; hill countries and large cities opposed it. 

When war broke out many Kentuckians felt as one expressed 
it: “If I could do my whole duty as a Kentuckian—as an 
American citizen—as a human being—I should have to fight 
on both sides.” 

Kentucky did not secede and attempted to remain neutral 
but neither the North nor the South respected its neutrality. 
In 1862 and 1863, there were several battles in Kentucky in- 
cluding the bloody battle of Perryville. Later on, guerilla war- 
fare continued in the State. About 91,000 Kentuckians went 
into the Union army and 40,000 into the Southern army. 

The war and its aftermath had its effects on the state. The 
Deep South, which had been an important Kentucky market, 
was no longer able to buy Kentucky goods. Tobacco farmers 
went bankrupt. The stables were empty because both sides had 
demanded Kentucky horses for the war. 


The First Derby 


But the state managed to rebuild quickly. By 1871, condi- 
tions became more normal. Kentuckians forgot the war and 
began to think of their problems of industry, agriculture and 
politics. By 1875, Kentuckians could even consider the horse 
breeding business again. To revive an interest in breeding, the 
first Kentucky Derby was held in Louisville in 1875. 

Today, Kentucky is a beautiful, exciting and prosperous state 
to live in. Time and hard work has enriched the lavish natural 
beauty of the state. The mountains are breath-taking, the Blue- 
grass is unique in its white-fenced beauty. The city of Louis- 
ville, criss-crossed with fine expressways, is recognized nation- 
ally for its progressiveness—industrially and culturally. 

The economy in Kentucky is mixed. It is not primarily an 
agricultural state nor a mining state nor a manufacturing state 
but a good mixture of all three. Tobacco, its chief money crop, 
brings in over 200 million dollars annually to Kentucky farmers. 
More than 70 million tons of bituminous coal were mined in 
Kentucky during 1955 and it is estimated that there are enough 
coal reserves in the state to last 1,000 years. Nearly 700 new 
industrial plants have been added to the state during the past 
few years. The state is growing steadily; the population has 
increased 40 per cent in this century. 

Today Kentucky is a land rich—not merely in material goods 
and beauty—but in history and the intangible qualities left by 
the memorable people who founded the state. Kentucky’s heri- 
tage is one of courage and faith and endurance. With such a 
heritage, what state or people can face the future with anything 
but faith and confidence and pride? i | 


The Bell House 
Men like Boone 


Hopemont and many others 


became the homes of the famous. Today, Kentucky is a prosperous state— 


Crossed the rivers A growing, industrial state 


To settle a wild and beautiful That holds dear its traditions 


country, 


Distillers 


Coal Mines And continues its proud heritage. 
Full of natural wonders. 
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LOUISIANA 


By 
MARY COBB BUGG 
Staff Editor 


THE SPLENDOR of yesterday: 
the Shadows on the Teche 
at New Iberia, La. 


This is the story of lovely 


SIANA... 


state of mystery and splendor, 
of mansions, bayous and the Mississippi, 
of pirates and fierce wars 


A LOOK AT LOUISIANA STARTS WITH A CUP OF COFFEE. 
Cafe noir, coffee as dark as a bayou shadow; or cafe au lait, 
half coffee and half hot milk—you have your choice. With this, 
tiny pastries, like doughnuts except they are square, covered 
with powdered sugar. 

le The setting is the sidewalk cafe, the Cafe DuMonde, at the 
ee NN eee a Old French Market in New Orleans. Sitting here, slowly sip- 
A LOOK at Louisiana begins at ping the Gallic coffee, you can look out from the “cafe of the 
Jackson Square in New Orleans. world” and see the beginnings of Louisiana’s history. 

At your right is Jackson Square, where the first settlers from 
France came and said, “This will be our city.” Here, on the 
bank of the great river, they drew the outline of a city (later 
to become New Orleans) in the sand with a sword. 


At your left, hidden by the levee, is the Mississippi River, 
first the great flowing highway for venturesome early explorers 
and later the river of decision that countries fought fierce bat- 
tles, consummated complicated treaties to control. 

It was to this level bit of ground, nestled in the great curve 
of the Mississippi River, where the brothers Pierre le Moyne 
d’Iberville and Jean Baptiste le Moyne de Bienville came in 
March of 1699 to take possession of the territory of Louisiana 

which LaSalle had claimed for France in 1682 and had named 
US aaa ate pre Ualy ats in honour of the French King, Louis XIV. 
changing the face of Louisiana. 

% Other explorers had come before. In 1519, Alvarez de Pineda 
crossed a great river (undoubtedly the Mississippi) and re- 
turned to Europe with stories of a land of pigmies and giants 
who wore golden ornaments and fabulous jewels. Hernando 
de Soto, acknowledged discoverer of the river, went up the 
Mississippi, during the winter of 1541-42, past the site of New 
Orleans and on north to the Ouachita and Red River country. 
Somewhere along the way, the Spaniard died and was buried 
in the river waters to prevent the Indians from finding his body. 


Bienville and Iberville landed their exploratory party at Mo- 
bile Bay. They entered the mouth of the Mississippi River on 
Monday, March 2, 1699, and the next day, Shrove Tuesday, 
found a large bayou which they named “Mardi Gras.” By 


LOUISIANA is a land of Mardi . : 
Gras, festivals, parish fairs. Friday, they reached the site of New Orleans. They went to 


LOUISIANA was named for the French King Louis XIV who expected the colony to bring him riches that would help maintain the opulence of his court. 


the banks, erected a cross and, amazingly enough, found a 
buffalo which they killed and ate. They moved on to the site 
of Baton Rouge where they found a red post, an Indian boun- 
dary marker between the hunting grounds of the Houma and 
Bayogoula Indians. The place immediately had a name, Baton 
Rouge, which means red post. When they reached the mouth 
of the Red River, the brothers divided forces. Iberville re- 
turned by way of Bayou Manchac through Lakes Maurepas 
and Ponchartrain. Bienville went down the Mississippi. As 
Bienville and his party were returning, they found two sixteen- 
gun English frigates anchored in the great turn of the Missis- 
sippi, just below the site of New Orleans. Bienville was young 
and quick-witted. “There is a great force of French upstream,” 
he told the English although the French forces actually con- 
sisted of two small, poorly-equipped ships and a handful of 
men. The English believed him when he said they would be 
annihilated if they tried to carry out their plan of claiming this 
territory for Great Britain. They weighed anchor, fled towards 
the Gulf and left to France the Louisiana Territory, the prize 
of the American continent. Louisianans still call the bend of 
the river the “English Turn.” 

While the English colonized the Eastern coast of the Ameri- 
can continent, France and Spain dominated the rich Southern 
areas until the beginning of the nineteenth century. To protect 
the French territory in the Red River area of Louisiana against 
Spanish encroachment, the French established the first fort 
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and city in Louisiana, Fort St. Jean Baptiste at Natchitoches, 
in 1714, four years before New Orleans was founded. Four- 
teen miles from Natchitoches, Spain started a mission in 1717 
and a fort in 1721 at Los Adais. Until the transfer of Louisi- 
ana to Spain in 1763, France controlled the major part of the 
state while Spain governed the narrow strip along the Sabine 
River. Los Adais, until 1773, was the capital of the province 
of Texas. 


At his court in France, Louis XIV expected his Louisiana 
to bring him the same kind of riches that the Spanish had found 
in South America, but it did not. Impoverished by wars, the 
French king was forced to grant trading rights in Louisiana to 
private French companies. When the first merchant, Antoine 
Crozat, failed to be successful, his rights were given in 1717 to 
a brilliant speculator, John Law, who established the Company 
of the Indes. For his seal, Law had a picture drawn of a river 
god and a cornucopia from which cascaded streams of golden 
coins. His handbills, spread through Europe, promised quick 
wealth to those who moved to Louisiana. Hundreds of French- 
men sold everything they owned and started for this Eden of 
gold and precious stones and valuable metals. Swiss soldiers, 
German farmers, anticipating a life of luxury, sailed to the 
wilderness. Thousands came. Many died aboard the crowded 
ships and in the fever-wracked Mississippi delta. There was 
no food, no shelter, no turning back. John Law became a 
hated man and his colonization called the “Mississippi Bubble.” 
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— (continued) 


SIEUR DE BIENVILLE was 
sent to Louisiana to es- 
tablish a French colony. 
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city growing up in the midst of a wilderness. 


SPANISH GOVERNOR An- 
tonio de Ulloa fled when 
hostile colonists revolted 
against Spain during 1768. 


CABILDO in New Orleans 
was built by Spanish 
rulers in the year 1795. 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE marked trans- 

fer of the territory from France to 
America in 1803 at elegant ceremonies : 
in Jackson Square in New Orleans. 


AT BATTLE of New Orleans in 
1815, patriots, pirates and Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson defended 
the city against the British. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY was be- 
ginning of great plantation era. 
At right, White Hall plantation 
as an artist saw it about 1800. 


But many survived. They moved to the new town of New Or- 
leans, its buildings—crude shacks with thatch roofs. Many went 
up the river to start indigo plantations. 

By 1727, Ursuline nuns arrived at the French colony to set 
up a school and care for the sick. The next December, the 
nuns were followed by a shipload of “filles a la cassette,” girls 
with casket-shaped trunks of linens and clothes provided by 
the government. The nuns carefully chaperoned while the 
“slacially pure” girls were being courted by the Louisiana colo- 
nials. 


Crown Colony 

In 1731, Law, whose Company had not been able to meet 
the expenses of the new colony, particularly the expenses of 
the French-Indian wars, turned Louisiana back to the govern- 
ment and it became a crown colony under Louis XV. 

The first colonists clung to the rivers and bayous. This 
solved their transportation problems and besides, to the North 
were troublesome Indians, the Natchez. For instance in 1732, 
the Indians besieged the fort at Natchitoches and finally were 
driven off by St. Denis and his garrison. 

In 1743, Bienville resigned as governor and was replaced by 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil who brought a new elegance to the 
French colony. One historian has said: “His administration, 
if small things may be compared with the great ones, was for 
Louisiana, ‘vith regard to spendour, luxury, military display, 
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and expenses of every kind, what the reign of Louis XIV had 


been for France . . . (The Marquis) was fond of pomp, show 
and pleasure; . . . he loved to keep a miniature court, a distant 
imitation of that of Versailles; and long after he departed (in 
1752) old people were fond of talking of the exquisitely refined 
manners, the magnificent balls . . .” Against the background 
of a wilderness, the Marquis had begun a formal society. 


Mid-Century 

New colonists continued to come. People from the Canary 
Islands moved into the Teche country. American settlers began 
to filter into “West Florida” on the east bank of the Mississippi 
and the first exiled Acadians arrived in Louisiana. 


The Acadians were French settlers, driven from their Nova 
Scotia colony by the English. With little warning, red-coated 
soldiers crowded hundreds of helpless Acadians into tiny ves- 
sels. Families were separated, children cried as their mothers 
were put into boats without them. Behind them, on the Nova 
Scotia shores, were their burning homes. Ahead of them were 
years of wandering. Some of the more fortunate went directly 
to Louisiana. They aroused such sympathy that the governor 
of Louisiana gave them lands and provisions for establishing 
homes in the interior of the state. Later, many more Acadians 
arrived in Louisiana to start a culture uniquely their own in 
the bayou-webbed lowlands of the state. 


The French had made Louisiana their own. By 1762, their 


KANGELINE, the Acadian 

waine of Longfellow’s poem, was 
veal life Emmeline Labiche. 

the quiet cemetery beside the 
‘Martinville Church, a 

jue on her tomb 

memorates her life. 


OUISIANA... 
— 


(continued) 


FOR CENTURIES, the bayous 

of South Louisiana were the only 
thoroughfares. Even today, the 
pirogue, a native canoe-like 

boat hewn from a cypress log, is 
~ often the. principal means 
of transportation. 


customs and culture were as much a part of the area as the 
moss-hung oaks which they had found there. When, that year, 
Louis XV made a gift of Louisiana to his Cousin, Charles HI 
of Spain, the colonists were filled with consternation and de- 
spair. Louis had decided, after the Seven Years’ War with 
England in which the English took Canada, that to give Louisi- 
ana to Spain would be a clever device to block the English. 
As the official transfer was made in 1763, the Florida parishes 
were ceded to England, Baton Rouge became New Richmond. 


At first the colonists would not believe it. Through the aged 
Bienville, they tried to rescind the cession. When the new 
Spanish governor arrived in 1766, he was received coldly. In 
1768, the colonists staged a revolt, the first against European 
rule in the new continent. The Spanish Governor Antonio de 
Ulloa withdrew to Cuba and for ten months, Louisiana was 
free. In 1769, Count Alexander O’Reilly sailed in with 24 
ships and 2,000 men to reinstate Spanish authority. The leaders 
of the colonial rebellion were executed. 
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OUISIANA... 


(continued) 


“BAND OF ANGELS”, starring Clark Gable, was 
shot against the background of the handsome “Cot- 
tage” near Baton Rouge on the River Road. A dozen 
Doric columns flank the Greek Revival mansion. 
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LEAFY CANOPY of 
giant live oaks leads 
you from the river 
road to magnificent 
Oak Alley, built in 
1836 beside the Mis- 
sissippi river near 
Vacherie, Louisiana. 


During their rule, there was an attempt by the Spanish to 
inject their culture, but the colonists who were predominantly 
French, refused. They never accepted the Spanish language; 
many longed to be restored to France. In time, the French 
absorbed through marriage many top Spanish government 
officials, and all became Louisiana Creoles. 


Spain, of course, was sympathetic with the revolt of the other 
colonists against Britain and during the Revolutionary War, 
sent supplies to American patriots. When war broke out be- 
tween Spain and Britain, the Spanish went to Baton Rouge and 
wrested the city from the English. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, Louisiana was faring 
well. With the invention of the cotton gin in Georgia (1792) 
and Etienne de Bore’s successful granulation of sugar in Louisi- 
ana (1795), the planters were willing to forget indigo, which 
had not done well, and shift to the more profitable cotton and 
sugar cane crops. 

There were permanent settlements at New Orleans, Natchi- 
toches, Baton Rouge, Opelousas, St. Martinville, Lafayette, New 
Iberia, Monroe, Alexandria and some isolated trading posts. 
But as the 19th century began, the colonists were unaware of 
decisions that were being made in candlelit rooms in Washing- 
ton and in Paris, decisions which would vitally affect their 
destiny. 

In Paris, Napoleon had but one purpose: to defeat Great 
Britain. In Washington, President Jefferson had one purpose: 
to get control of the mouth of the Mississippi River which he 
heard had gone from Spain into the hands of Napoleon. This 
not-so-secret treaty put the greatest military power in the world, 
France, at the young country’s back door. 

Livingston went to Paris to buy the “Isle of Orleans” for 
America. Talleyrand, the French foreign minister, dangled him 
on diplomatic ropes for a year before it was decided that James 
Monroe should go to Paris and help Livingston settle the affair. 
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EARLIEST TYPE of Plantation house was simple, yet well-suited to the tropical climate. It was one-story, raised above the ground on piers. At left, 
Madame John’s Legacy in New Orleans, probably built in 1728. Center, the Prince Murat House at Baton Rouge. By the end of the century, houses 
became increasingly elegant. Rienzi, ot right, was built on Bayou Lafourche in 1796, according to legend, at request of Queen Maria Louisa of Spain. 


SPLENDOR of Greenwood is reflected in silent pool beside the classical mansion. 


Napoleon decided that to carry out his purpose of defeating 
Britain, he would attack the British Isles directly and not try 
his original plan of winning on the North American continent. 
But first he wanted to be rid of Louisiana. If he went to war 
with the British, their navy would move into Louisiana and take 
possession of its wealth and strength. With a dictator’s sudden 
decisiveness, Napoleon instructed Talleyrand to sell the United 
States not only New Orleans but the entire territory. When 
Monroe arrived in Paris, he found Livingston bargaining over 
the price to be paid, not just for a town with 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, but for some 900,000 square miles of wilderness. 

In 1803, the United States bought the land from France at 
a cost of $15 million, or about four cents an acre. The Louisiana 
Purchase, controlling the heart of America, became the biggest 
real-estate deal of all time. The Louisiana territory extended 
from the Mississippi Gulf to Canada. 

Some American newspapers said that Jefferson was mighty 
foolish to spend so much money. Napoleon, in fact, had sold 
what he did not possess because Spain had not officially trans- 
ferred the territory to his French governor. Twenty days later, 
the French governor transferred the territory to William C. C. 
Clairborne, the first United States governor of the Mississippi 
territory. The American Clairborne was no more welcome in 
Louisiana than the first Spanish governor had been. 

The enmity between the Creole Americans and the Anglo- 
Saxon Americans was to last. Louisiana was on probation 
from the time of the Purchase until 1812 when Congress de- 
bated“the state’s fitness for self-government. Much of the Cre- 
ole resentment was against Thomas Jefferson, the president; 
and when it was proposed that the new state be named for him, 
the suggestion was so unpopular that one Creole threatened to 
arm himself with a barrel of gun powder and blow up the state 
convention if Jefferson’s name was used. 

The United States still had disputes with Spain, after it 
moved into the territory. Spain contested claims to the “Flor- 
ida” parishes, the territory east of the Mississippi and north of 
Lakes Maurepas and Ponchartrain. The West Floridians re- 
belled against the Spanish in 1810 and took over Baton Rouge. 
The Spanish withdrew to Pensacola and proclaimed the area a 
“free and independent state.” A republic was set up which 
made application for admission to the Union and the area was 
proclaimed a part of the United States. In 1812, when the 
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United States decided that Louisiana should be admitted to the 
Union, the “West Florida” sector was incorporated into the 
state. On the west was another disputed area. Although the 
United States set the Sabine River as the Louisiana boundary 
line, until 1819 the Spanish would not relinquish their rights in 
that area. 

In 1815, Louisiana was still not safe. The British had de- 
cided to attack New Orleans. General Andrew Jackson went to 
New Orleans to defend the city. His position was insecure be- 
cause he lacked the ammunition he needed to go into battle. 


The British thought they had found a way to win. They 
went to Jean Lafitte (the pirate who insisted he was a smuggler ) 
and offered him $30,000 in gold and a naval captaincy if he 
and his buccaneers would help. 


Despite the fact that his brother was imprisoned at the 
Cabildo in New Orleans and there was a price on his own head, 
Jean Lafitte got into his pirogue (a log canoe) and went to 
see Andrew Jackson. No one knows exactly what happened 
that night in New Orleans between the men. Undoubtedly 
Jackson was impressed by Lafitte’s patriotic offer of help but 
more by the fact that the pirate had great supplies of ammu- 
nition, which Jackson badly needed. Mysteriously, Jean Lafitte’s 
brother escaped from the Cabildo cell that night. At the Battle 
of New Orleans, the pirates fighting boldly alongside the 
patriots, helped win the battle. Ironically, the peace treaty 
between Britain and the United States had been signed 15 days 
before the Battle of New Orleans. 


With the Mississippi River the commercial highway of all 
inland America, with the discovery of the steamboat, and the 
beginning of great plantations, Louisiana began its golden era. 
New Orleans was the fourth largest city in the nation, second 
only to New York as a port. Towns sprang up in the outlying 
parishes. Planters from neighboring states migrated to Louisi- 
ana to take advantage of the fertile land, to grow cotton and 
sugar cane. 

The entire coast of the Mississippi from Baton Rouge to 
New Orleans and the banks of the bayous were lined with pros- 
perous plantations, each with its white columned house stand- 
ing in a grove of dark trees. 

Fortunes were made quickly if a man had capital. One Mary- 
land planter who moved to a Louisiana plantation wrote home 
that he had paid more than $50,000 for his 1,300-acre planta- 
tion, but explained, “Anything under a hundred thousand dol- 
lars scarcely takes the attention of a Mississippi River cotton 
planter.” Everything was done on a grand scale. Planters could 
double their original investment in two years, triple it the third. 
It was a rich and picturesque era. The planters bought on 
credit, repaid with interest. They put their cotton and their 
families aboard the Mississippi steamboats and went to New 
Orleans to attend balls, to be seen at the opera. 


Duels were so common that the newspapers gave them little 
space. For instance, one story said: “A duel took place yester- 
day afternoon which resulted in the death of the principals, 
each firing through the other’s body. This is pretty sharp shoot- 
ing and we think very fair play—at least neither can say other- 
wise.” Another told of the duel which ended more happily. 
Although one of the men was slightly wounded, the paper re- 
ported, “After the affair the successful duelist treated all parties 
to the affair to a breakfast at the Half-Way House, during which 
much champagne was put away.” 


The steamboat age pushed the state westward. The Red 
River, once unnavigable, was opened by Henry Shreve whose 
strange stump-pulling boats got rid of its great raft of matted 
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OUISIANA... 


FROM THE PINEY WOODS of the north to the delta 
couniry of the Mississippi River, Louisiana stretches south 


like a great boot with the toe pointed to the east. 


The Mississippi River flows between Louisiana and the state 
of Mississippi for half the length of the state, then passes 
entirely into Louisiana. The state covers 48,523 square miles. Its 
latest population estimate is more than three million. 
The state bird is the Pelican and the state flower is the 
Magnolia. Counties in Louisiana retain the French name, 
“parish.” Louisiana has 64 parishes. Because of her 
location, Louisiana is a center of trade for ships from around 
the world. Waterborne commerce aft the three major 
deep-water ports . . . New Orleans, Baton Rouge, and Lake 
Charles . . . exceeded 86 million short tons in one year. 


New Orleans is the second largest port in America. 
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snags. Steamboats went up the river to the town named for 
him, Shreveport. On the western border of the state, there were 
spurts of settlements. After the United States bought the Caddo 
Indian lands in 1835, the territory was settled rapidly. Natchi- 
toches and Alexandria were thriving commercial centers along 
the Red River. Now the gateway to the Southwest, Louisiana 
was the route that pioneers took to Texas. To protect the 
frontier, Cantonment Jesup was established west of Natchi- 
toches and, later, Cantonment Atkinson at Lake Charles. 

In 1861, when other states began to secede from the Union, 
Louisiana knew what it must do to protect its plantation econ- 
omy. Louisiana first declared herself an independent republic 
under her own flag but six weeks later joined the Confederacy. 

When the war broke out and Louisiana seceded, William 
Tecumseh Sherman was serving as the head of the Louisiana 
Seminary of Learning. He resigned to go North and become a 
Federal general. Strangely enough, in applying for his position 
in Louisiana, Sherman had given as references, Colonel Braxton 
Bragg, Major P. G. T. Beauregard and Richard Taylor—all 
Louisiana residents who became generals in the war. 


Farragut Returns 

For a year, the battles of the war were fought elsewhere but 
in 1862 David G. Farragut, a former resident of Louisiana, 
moved up the Mississippi to occupy New Orleans, Baton Rouge 
and Bayou Sara. Despite the desperate attempt of Breckinridge 
and his Confederate forces who tried to recover Baton Rouge, 
the Federals maintained their control. Benjamin Butler, the 
Federal general who moved in to occupy New Orleans, found 
the people starving and hostile. 

Until early 1863, practically all of Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi was still under Confederate control, with Opelousas 
the capital of what remained of Louisiana. Under General 
Dick Taylor, son of Zachary Taylor, the Confederates kept the 
Yankees bottled in New Orleans and east of the River. But 
the Federals in 1863 marched towards Opelousas. The Con- 
federate capital moved to Shreveport. The Confederates, the 
next year, kept the Federal troops from taking Shreveport and 
the Red River. One group of Union soldiers went up the Red 
River; another up Bayou Teche to Mansfield, where they were 
defeated and driven back to Alexandria. This was the last of 
the fighting in the state. The war was soon to end. 

And it was an end of a way of life. The slaves were freed. 
Many plantation houses stood on untended acres. Louisiana, 
from having been one of the richest states in the nation, be- 
came the poorest. The carpetbaggers moved into the govern- 
ment, plundering, levying crushing taxation. From 1868 until 
1877, when the carpetbag reign ended, the state’s bonded debt 
increased from $10 to $50 million, taxes rose 450 per cent. 
The proceeds for a public school fund were divided among 
embezzlers. Fortune hunters from the North flocked to the 
state to take advantage of the Reconstruction confusion. 

Mark Twain, in 1883, spoke of how the war had affected the 
people of Louisiana. “The war,” he wrote, “is the chief topic 
of conversation. The interest in it is vivid and constant . 
Mention of the war will wake up a dull company and set their 
tongues going where nearly any other topic would fail . . . The 
war is what A. D. is elsewhere; they date from it. All day long 
you hear things placed as havin’ happened since the waw; 
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du’in the waw; or befo’ the waw; or right aftah the waw . . 
It shows how intimately every individual was visited, in his own 
person, by that tremendous episode. It gives the inexperienced 
stranger a better idea of what a vast and comprehensive calam- 
ity invasion is .. .” 

Louisiana slowly recovered. The channel at the mouth of 
the Mississippi was deepened and river commerce began, al- 
though the railroads had replaced the steamboat long before. 
The barges of slow freight moved along the river now. Better 
levees to fight floods began to be rebuilt along the Mississippi 
banks. By the end of the century a solution was found to 
yellow fever which had killed thousands on the scale of medie- 
val plagues. 


The Gusher 

In 1901, a one-time Alaskan gold miner brought in Louisi- 
ana’s first oil well near Jennings, La. In the half century since 
that day when Jules Clements stood beneath the gusher in his 
rice field and was covered with oil, the state of Louisiana has be- 
come the greatest producer of oil, acre for acre, in the United 
States. Petroleum is Louisiana’s most important mineral re- 
source. And the state ranks second nationally in production 
of natural gas, sulphur and crude oil, fourth in production of salt. 

Today, on the sites of the historic plantations along the Mis- 
sissippl, giant industrial plants push their way towards the sky. 
Where there were once sugar plantations, now there are chemi- 
cal, aluminum, fuel industries, so impressive in size and number 
that the River area has been named the “petro-chemical Ruhr 
of the United States.” 

New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Lake Charles are busy deep- 
water ports, handling millions of tons of freight a year. New 
Orleans, is still the second largest port in America, with direct 
trade routes to all parts of the world. The state’s waters supply 
fish and shrimp and oysters for a huge fishing industry. 

Once an agricultural state, Louisiana now is less rural than 
any other Southern state. It is a happy balance of city and 
town. With only a small part of its land area in cultivation, the 
state leads the nation in the production of sugar cane, straw- 
berries and sweet potatoes. It ranks high in lumber production, 
with kraft paper mills consuming large amounts of slash pine. 
The state is a dairy and livestock producing center. 


Mardi Gras 

With all of its industrialization and wealth and progress, 
Louisiana has not lost its French, almost Mediterranean, sense 
of fun. The fiesta, the holiday, is as much a part of Louisiana 
as its gourmet appetite. First there is Mardi Gras which (47 
days before Easter) promises Spring to New Orleans. But there 
are many more throughout the state. There is the Yambilee at 
Opelousas, the arrival of King Sucrose in the sugar cane country 
of New Iberia, the Rice Festival at Crowley, the Strawberry 
Festival at Hammond, the Orange Festival at Buras, the fete 
for King Cotton at Ville Platte, the Forest Festival at Winn- 
field, the pageants and parades for peaches at Bastrop and 
Ruston, the crowning of the Dairy Queen and King Butterfat 
at Abbeville, the flower festivals at Lafayette and along the 
dogwood trail at Delhi, plus close to a hundred parish fairs 
and other festivals. 

Louisiana retains its Gallic charm, tempered today by Yankee 
practicality. But the old influences remain: the county is a 
parish, the porch is a gallery, French is often the language. 
Anywhere in Louisiana, from the uplands to the lowlands, you 
can find time to relax, to enjoy the visiting stranger. There is 
always time to have a cup of coffee (‘‘as black as death and as 
sweet as love”), for above all Louisiana cherishes the perfect 
meal, the unhurried hello, the good life! ie | 
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Louisiana is a_ state of 
progress, and of contrast. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A CONTRAST of the old and the new South is seen as the steamboat, ‘Mississippi’, one of the few remaining sternwheelers, plies 
the mighty Mississippi River, above, near its home base of Vicksburg—while at right on the opposite page, the tall, modern 
buildings of fast-growing, business-minded Jackson (metroplitan area of 170,000) extend in all directions. 


early a century before the Mayflower anchored at Plymouth 
Rock in 1620, Mississippi’s history began. 

The man directly responsible was Hernando de Soto. Of 
noble birth but in need of fortune, de Soto had accompanied 
Pizarro to Peru in 1531. There, he took part in the plunder 
of the rich empire of the Incas. Following this venture, per- 
mission was asked of Spain’s King Charles V by the now rich 
and powerful de Soto to explore and conquer Florida. The King 
agreed to this request and commissioned the explorer to be 
Governor of Cuba and captain-general of any provinces he 
might conquer. 

After wandering through the wilds of what are now the states 
of Florida, Georgia and Alabama, he entered Mississippi in 
1540 about eight miles above the present site of Columbus. 
Somewhat below the present site of Memphis, Tennessee, he 
discovered the Mississippi River in May 1541. After veering 
westward, de Soto, dejected and near death from fever, returned 
to the river, and upon its banks he died on May 21, 1542. His 
body was lowered into the waters close to the present site of 
Natchez. 
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After de Soto, this virgin land was not disturbed until 1673 
when Marquette and the trader Joliet, inspired by the ambition 
of Louis XIV, descended the Mississippi River from the mouth 
of the Wisconsin River to a point below the Arkansas River. 
Their voyage prepared the way for Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la 
Salle, who in 1682 followed the course of the Mississippi to 
its mouth and, in a sweeping gesture, claimed the whole valley 
for France. In rapid succession, Hennepin, Cadillac and Tonti, 
among others, made further explorations on the river. 

However, it was Pierre le Moyne, Sieur d’Iberville, who 17 
years later entered the Bay of Biloxi and founded there the first 
permanent white colony in the lower Mississippi Valley. Iberville, 
having urged upon the French court the importance of taking 
possession of La Salle’s “Louisiana” and of finding an entrance 
to the Mississippi from the sea, left Brest, France in 1698 with a 
commission from Louis XIV to occupy Louisiana. Accompany- 
ing him were nearly 200 colonists, with whose aid in 1699 he 
established Fort de Maurepas. This settlement, which later be- 
came known as Old Biloxi—but is now Ocean Springs—was the 
seat of government for a territory that extended eastward to. 
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King Cotton era, are reminders of a past thot reached its peak of prosperity 
just before the War Between the States. Some took five years to build. 


FRANKLIN ACADEMY, at Columbus, was the first public school in 
Mississippi and was opened in 1821. This new building was con- 
structed on the site of the first school. 
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BEAUTIFUL MANSIONS, built by wealthy planters of Natchez in the fabulous 


present-day Pittsburg and as far west as the present Yellowstone 
National Park. In connection with this colony, Mississippi dif- 
fered from the Atlantic states whose settlers came seeking eco- 
nomic and religious freedom. Mississippi was opened by agents 
of the King of France seeking new sources of revenue and con- 
verts for the church. 

Before La Salle’s explorations had established France’s claims 
to the Mississippi Valley, this region had been included in the 
so-called Carolina Grant made in 1629-30 to Sir Robert Heath 
by King Charles I of England. In 1633 it was included in the 
Charles II grant to Clarendon, Carteret and others. In 1699 
when English vessels were sent to explore the Mississippi, they 
encountered Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, brother of Sieur d’Iber- 
ville. He assured the English that this was not the Mississippi 
but a dependency of Canada and belonged to France. The 
English captain turned his ship and left the river (and the early 
colonization of this region) to the French. The point where this 
encounter occurred has since been known as English Turn. 

In the years that followed more and more encounters and 
clashes occurred between the French and English as each sought 
to win control of this important region. In 1702 when England 
declared war on France, the French king ordered Iberville to 
build several forts along the Mississippi to counter the English 
who were moving westward from the Carolinas. Among these 
posts was one called Fort Rosalie located on high bluffs and 
constructed in 1716. It was later to be known as Natchez, 
named for the Indian tribe which lived in that section. In 1720, 


Mississippi 


KING COTTON, who brought prosperity and grandeur to Mississippi and the South, is shown 
being picked in the top picture. Directly above is seen “Gloucester”, “built prior to 1803, and 
once the home of Winthrop Sargent, the first Mississippi Territory governor. 
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The Magnolia State 


300 French colonists settled at Natchez and this famous and 
historic town began to grow. Following some financial trouble 
in the territory, the French leader Bienville was recalled to 
France and Perier, a harsh, uncompromising man who lacked 
Bienville’s tact in dealing with the Indians, became commander- 
general of the Louisiana region. The pressure of the colonists 
on the Natchez Indians led to the massacre of the French gar- 
rison at Fort Rosalie in 1729. In retaliation, Perier virtually 
exterminated the Natchez tribe. 

In 1732, King George II of England extended British claims 
westward from the Carolina Colonies to the Mississippi, includ- 
ing a part of Mississippi in the proprietary charter of Georgia. 
The British pressure on the French began to be gradually in- 
creased. With English support, the warlike Chickasaw tribe 
blocked French expansion into northern Mississippi, and in a 
series of wars against the French under the reinstated Bienville, 
this tribe successfully checked the rising fortunes of the French 

F oe Sina ate colony. The repulse of the French at Ackia proved to be the 
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Pe eeeeere ee nVE Ee a ceurheeeelt Bas foue turning POU and French fortunes took a turn for the bikes 
the wilderness and the country of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. The intrigue of the British with the Chickasaw against the 
French was but one phase of the contest between France and 
Great Britain for sovereignty over the far-flung territory from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and which 
was to be climaxed by the French and Indian War. In 1762, 
foreseeing defeat in her struggle with England, France ceded 
to Spain New Orleans and all of the Louisiana territory west 


These Men 
Played a Part 
in 
Mississippi's 
History 


JEFFERSON DAVIS L. Q. C. LAMAR 
President of the Confederacy Distinguished Orator and Statesman 
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of the Mississippi. The following year the Treaty of Paris 
awarded to England all of France’s territory east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of a little above Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
George III thus supplanted Louis XIV as the ruler of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The English genius for colonization, which had marked the 
development of the Atlantic seaboard, was demonstrated also 
in the settlement of the rich agricultural lands around Natchez. 
In 1776 when the 13 Atlantic states revolted against the Crown, 
British West Florida (including the Natchez District) remained 
loyal to England. Its remoteness from the center of action 
made it a haven for fleeing Royalists. 

During the Revolutionary War, Spain, taking advantage of 
British preoccupation with the Colonial Army, moved its forces 
in 1779 back up the Mississippi River in an attempt to re-estab- 
lish its authority in the Gulf country. Natchez was captured in 
1781, but a revival of Spanish influence and power was doomed 
to early failure because Spain had no colonists and could attract 
no emigrants from the American colonies. Due to strong pro- 
American sentiment the Spanish power began to wane. Very 
strong anti-Spanish feeling rapidly developed when Spain would 
only withdraw its forces to a certain area after the Revolution- 
ary War. Although British West Florida had extended north 
to 32° 28’ by the Second Treaty of Paris in 1783, England rec- 
ognized United States claims south to the 31st parallel. This 


GENERAL THOMAS HINDS 
Fought under Jackson, selected capital site 


GOV. DAVID HOLMES 
The State’s First Governor (1817-1820) 


State Capitol in Jackson was modeled after the U. S. Capitol in Washington. 
In the background is the modern State Office Building. 


LAST HOME of Jefferson Davis faces the beautiful Gulf Coast at 
Biloxi. The building and grounds were once a part of the plantation 
estate of the man who became President of the Confederacy. 


Spain refused to do. So for a period of years, this land was 
under dispute, Spain claiming it by right of conquest, and the 
United States by right of treaty. 

To complicate matters further, the State of Georgia also 
claimed the region by her charter of 1732 and even went so far 
as to organize it into the County of Bourbon in 1785 and then 
sell it in the notorious “Yazoo Fraud” of 1795. 

The differences between Spain and the United States were 
finally settled in 1795 at the Treaty of Madrid when Spain said 


GOV. WINTHROP SARGENT 
First Territory Governor (1798-1801) 
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Mississippi 


she would respect American claims. However, Span- 
ish troops did not withdraw from Natchez until the 
arrival of American troops forced such a movement. 
The American flag was at last raised in 1798, and by 
the act of Congress on April 7 of that year, the Mis- 
sissippi Territory was created. Natchez became the 
first Territorial Capital and a century of Old World 
dominance was ended. Natchez remained the capi- 
tal until 1802 when the seat of government was 
removed six miles east of the town of Washington. 

Following consummation of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in April 1803, the opening of the Mississippi 
River, and the cession of western lands by the State 
of Georgia, a land boom swept Mississippi. On 
March 3, 1803, Congress passed a measure provid- 
ing for a survey of the Territory, and following this 
act, people began to pour into the area from the 
eastern seaboard, including the New England states. 

With the coming of more settlers to this land, the 
means of travel and transportation began to show 
the first beginnings of change from the simple canoe 
and the buffalo trail. The river was still the main 
highway but the settlers began to use the historic 
flatboats rather than canoes to get themselves and 
their goods down the Mississippi River. These craft 
were poled along and steered by professional flat- 
boatmen whose job it was to get the pioneer and his 
family past the shoal water and snags, Indians and 
outlaws. The flatboat period ran from about 1800 
to 1820. 

Like everything else, the flatboat had its disadvan- 
tages—the main one being that it could only go 
downstream. For this reason, roads suddenly be- 
came important. They began to be rapidly devel- 
oped, because once down river the flatboat was use- 
less and had to be sold as scrap lumber, with the 
owner taking a long and rough walk back home. 

In 1801 General James Wilkinson made treaties 
with the Chocktaw and Chickasaw Indians so that 
the Army could widen an Indian trail to get the 
flatboatmen and other travelers back from New Or- 
leans and up to the Tennessee River. Widening of 
the trail was done by soldiers and it became known 
as the Natchez Trace. This road without a doubt 
helped to build the Southwest, for on it traveled the 


HISTORIC FRENCH MAP OF THE 1700’S 


Amazingly accurate map shows the Mississippi River 
and a large portion of present-day United States. 
La Salle, who in 1682 followed the course of the Mis- 
sissippi River to its mouth, claimed in a sweeping ges- 
ture, the entire Mississippi Valley for France. Old 
Biloxi became the first white colony in the lower valley 
17 years later, and the capital of the region from 
present-day Yellowstone Park to Pittsburg. 
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SAVAGE BATTLE during the War Between the States was fought at Vicksburg. Shown above is 


the National Military Park, a cemetery established in 1866 for the interment of Union dead. 


Mississippt 


mail carriers, traders and settlers of the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. Other roads also began to be built. One of these was 
Gaines’ Trace which opened in 1810 on the Tennessee River 
near Muscle Shoals. Still another was Jackson’s Military Road, 
authorized by Congress in 1816 and completed in 1820. But 
none had the value, fame and importance of the Natchez Trace. 

In the Mississippi Territory following the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803 there remained quite a bit of anti-Spanish feel- 
ing. So it was that there was much response to Aaron Burr’s 


ANCIENT Connelley’s Tavern on Ellicott Hill, one of Natchez’ historic spots, 

dates to 1795. Here in 1797 the first American flag ever raised in the 

lower Mississippi Valley was unfurled by Andrew Ellicott in defiance of 

Spanish authority. It was here also that Aaron Burr met in 1807 with 
Harmon Blennerhassett to discuss secret plans. 
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expedition in 1806. Presented to the residents as a scheme to 
occupy Spanish territory and perhaps create a new state in the 
Southwest, Burr’s plans were blocked only by the duplicity of 
James Wilkinson (who had helped develop the Natchez Trace) 
and an alignment of national politics that found President Jef- 
ferson taking the role of Burr’s chief accuser. Burr surrendered 
to Mississippi authorities in 1807 to face a charge of treason. 

When the War of 1812 broke out, widespread rumors had it 
that the British were sailing forces up the Mississippi River for 
the purpose of taking Natchez. To the rescue came Andrew 
Jackson with a group of Tennessee volunteers. The British 
threat never materialized on the Mississippi but in the final 
battle at New Orleans, Jackson had many men of the Mississippi 
militia serving with his army. Also during this hectic time, the 
Creek Indians, who had been stirred up by the British, went on 
the rampage and the Mississippi militia fought the savages for 
a considerable period of time. The first engagement was at the 
Battle of Burnt Corn (then in Mississippi but now in Alabama) 
in 1813. Later during that same year the massacre at Fort 
Mimms shocked the entire country and brought back Andrew 
Jackson once again to this area for the purpose of taming the 
Creeks. This he did with the help of a young man named Sam 
Houston, and the power of the Indians was broken. 

With the War of 1812 behind them, the people turned their 
minds and hands to the development and growth of the terri- 
tory. The same spirit of independence that had shaken off 
European claims to this land was manifested in the quarrels be- 
tween the citizens and their appointed Territorial Governors, 
with the conflict being especially pronounced during the admin- 
istration of Governor Sargent. By 1810 the Territory was 
clamoring for statehood, and in 1817 the western portion was 
admitted to the Union by act of Congress on December 10 as 
the state of Mississippi. 

While all of this political activity was developing, an agri- 
cultural upheaval was under way. King Cotton was preparing 
to appear on the stage and a great era was about to begin for 
the state and the South. 


Cotton culture was fixed in Mississippi because of its friendly 
climate, rich soil, large numbers of slaves already available as 
a result of the tobacco industry, and three technological de- 
velopments. These technological events were the perfection of 
spinning machines in the last half of the eighteenth century; Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin which made easier the arduous process 
of separating cotton lint from the seed; and the improvement 
of species through selection and standardization. 

Mississippians themselves also played an important part in 
the early picture of cotton. It was John Ross, in 1801, who 
made the first written suggestion that valuable oil could be 
pressed from cottonseed. This was begun in 1834 at Natchez. 
Just north of Natchez at Washington, Eleazer Carver began the 
manufacture of cotton gins in 1807. 

The first recorded improvement of the species was the intro- 
duction of Mexican seedcotton in 1806. One version of the 
story concerns a Mexican trader who was in the habit of stop- 
ping near the town of Rodney, then called Petit Gulf. On one 
of his visits he brought with him a small package of cottonseed. 
When this was planted, it brought amazing results as compared 
to the black cotton then being grown in the state. The yield 
was large and did not rot. With the introduction of the “Petit 
Gulf”, as this cotton was called, cotton replaced tobacco and 
indigo as the big crop. For example, in 1794 the value of the 
entire U. S. cotton crop was only $150,000. Yet in 1804 this 
figure had already jumped to eight million dollars. This terrific 
boom in cotton changed Mississippians from the frontiersmen 
class almost overnight. 


Because of this, more and more people began to come into 
the state. They came from Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and 
the Carolinas. There were also migrations of English, Scot, 
and Irish. The changes resulting from this influx of new people 
between 1817 and 1832 are politically enshrined in the state 
constitution of these years. The first constitution was written 
by George Poindexter, an exceptionally brilliant lawyer who 
represented the Whigs of the state, and was a reflection of the 
conservative if not actually aristocratic character of the Natchez 
district planters. The convention adopting this constitution as- 
sembled on July 17, 1817, at the Methodist meeting house in 
Washington. Cowles Mead, a Virginian who had migrated from 
Georgia, proposed that the new state be called “Washington”. 
His proposal received 17 votes, as against 23 for the name of 
“Mississippi”. By 1832 the state contained many Jacksonian 
Democrats steeped in Jacksonian principles, and the constitu- 
tion adopted in that year was in many respects the most demo- 
cratic state constitution of that time, even providing for an 
elective judiciary. 

The pressure of the immigrants who followed the westward 
moving cotton boom also drove the Indians out of the state. 
The treaty of Doak’s Stand in 1820 opened five million acres 
of Choctaw land to white settlement. By 1829, however, only 
about one-third of the tract had been sold to settlers and many 
claimed the Indians possessed the best of the land. As only 
about one half of the land in the state was open to white set- 
tlers, many demanded that the Indians yield all their territory 
and move westward. By the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek in 
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MIGHTY ARTERY of trade for Middle-America is the Mississippi River, seen here from the bluffs at Vicksburg. 
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1830, the Choctaw Nation ceded the “entire country they owned 
and possessed east of the Mississippi River.” By 1832 the Chick- 
asaw ceded their lands in northern Mississippi. These last ac- 
cessions rounded out the state geographically. As a result of 
the Treaty of Doak’s Stand expanding the state by breaking the 
bounds of the Natchez District, the Legislature in 1820 decided 
that the capital city should be located near the center of the 
state rather than at Columbia or Washington. And so a commis- 
sion of General Thomas Hinds, William Lattimore and James 
Patton made their way up the Pearl River and selected Le- 
Fleur’s Bluff as a suitable location. The name was changed to 
Jackson in honor of the famous general, and in 1821 the first 
statehouse was completed. 


The Steamboat Era 


As Mississippi’s boundaries were being changed, so also was 
life on the mighty river from whence it got its name. In 1811 
the steamboat “New Orleans”, built by Robert Fulton, became 
the first steamboat to navigate the river. The “Comet” and 
the “Vesuvius” soon followed and steam domination became 
an actuality in 1817 when Henry Shreve’s “Washington” made 
the trip from New Orleans to Louisville in 25 days. The steam- 
boat brought to an end the era of the flatboats and it ruled 
the river from its heydey of around 1835 to the War Between 
the States. 

With the coming of the steamboat, the already mighty Mis- 
sissippi became even mightier. The state grew the highly prized 
staple cotton but it was the river that provided the watery high- 
way on which it was carried to an eagerly awaiting world. Such 
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CITY HALL and Hinds 
County Court House in the 
left center of the picture 
was one of three buildings 
left standing in Jackson 
when the city was de- 
stroyed by General Sher- 
man during the War Be- 
tween the States. 


a desired product plus good transportation meant only one 
thing: King Cotton had arrived and was ascending his throne. 
He was a gracious ruler and the changes he created in culture 
and civilization were everlasting. The names of Vicksburg and 
Natchez, the hubs of steamboat commerce, became known 
around the world, and other towns like Grand Gulf, Leota 
Landing, Greenville, Greenwood, Yazoo City, Grenada and 
Wyatt began to boom as they were reached by steamboats who 
skimmed inland on offshoots of the “Father of Waters.” Like 
anything and anybody connected with cotton in these times, they 
ate well and grew fast. Mississippi, the land of magnolias and 
mocking birds, now became a cotton empire of rich planters, 
extensive plantations, majestic mansions and a noble way of 
life anchored on fine families, manners and traditions. 


Because of these things, what Williamsburg is to Colonial 
Virginia, so Natchez, Vicksburg, Port Gibson and Woodville are 
to the Old Deep South. The story of this southwest corner of 
Mississippi is the bulk of the colonial and territorial history of 
the state, plus an integral part of the story of the Southwest. 
The romantic sounding names of plantations like Elmscourt, 
The Briars, Arlington, Windy Hill, Melrose, Dunleith, Rosalie, 
and Auburn are indicative of the splendor and grandeur that 
developed in this land of tall oaks and swaying Spanish moss. 

With their loyalty to King Cotton, Mississippians justified 
their expansionist sentiments by military and oratorical exploits 
in the struggle for Texas independence and admission to the 
Union. This struggle was climaxed by the War with Mexico 
in 1846. Orators like Robert J. Walker and Henry S. Foote 
and soldiers like John A. Quitman and Jefferson Davis were 


the leading expansionists of the period. These men more than 
any others, kept the slave states on an equality with the North 
in the race for the possession of a continent. 


Railroads Challenge Steamboats 


While the grey clouds of tension and conflict darkened the 
sky, an interesting contest between OI Man River and the Iron 
Horse was under way. The first railroads had been constructed 
merely as feeders to the river back in the 1830's. Since that 
time they had experienced rapid growth. Like the first roads 
and trails of early history, they made possible the development 
of great stretches of territory between and apart from the water- 
courses. While all hamlets and towns had earlier sought out 
the river, this trend now began to change and towns began to 
follow the rails on which ran the Iron Horse. And, as the 
steamboat overtook the flatboats, so the railroads were to over- 
take the steamboat. By 1850 the Iron Horse had made the 
final break with Ol’ Man River, for that year saw the com- 
pletion of the New Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern, a rail- 
road between New Orleans and Canton which was the equal 
of any system in the United States. The line was joined at 
Canton by the Mississippi Central to give a through route to 
Jackson, Tennessee. 


The War Begins 


When the election of 1860 forced the issue between union 
and secession, economic interests molded the political align- 
ments in Mississippi and the roar of cannon at Fort Sumter in 
South Carolina brought everything into focus, with Mississippi 
becoming the second state of the Confederacy on January 9, 
1861. The fact that Jefferson Davis, a resident of Mississippi, 
was President of the Confederacy, drew the state even closer 
to the new government. The people threw their resources into 
the war with vigor and with much sacrifice. At the Battle of 
Manassas five regiments of Mississippians participated as units 
of the Army of Virginia. 

During the first year of the war, activity in Mississippi was 
chiefly of a preparatory nature. But the year of 1862 brought 
the conflict closer to home. Union forces concentrated on two 
primary objectives in the state: Vicksburg—and with it the 
control of the Mississippi River—and the isolation of Missis- 
sippi troops from arms and supplies. 

In April the first military invasion of the state began. Fol- 
lowing the Federal victory at Shiloh, General Halleck led 100,- 
000 troops against Corinth and made northeastern Mississippi 
a battleground for the remainder of the year. Hard fighting 
took place at Corinth, Iuka, and Holly Springs, with General 
Grant moving stubbornly southward toward Vicksburg. The 
prolonged campaign against Vicksburg and the savage defense 
of the city were the most important military maneuvers in 
Mississippi. After the fall of Vicksburg on July 4, 1863, the 
greater part of the Confederate field forces were transferred to 
other states, with only cavalry under Generals Stephen D. Lee 
and Nathan B. Forrest remaining to protect the people from 
raids and to hamper General Sherman in his march across the 
state. The devastation brought by this march was summed up 
by Sherman himself: “The wholesale destruction is terrible to 
contemplate.” 

The disruption of normal habits of life caused by the armies 
in Mississippi is reflected in the hurried and frequent changes 
of capitals during the war—from Jackson to Enterprise to 
Meridian, back to Jackson, back to Meridian, thence to Co- 


lumbus, to Macon, and finally back to Jackson. In the four 
years of war, Mississippi contributed approximately 80,000 men 
to the Confederate armies, including five major generals and 
29 brigadier generals. Of the 80,000 troops, fewer than 20,000 
were “present or accounted for” on April 2, 1865. The sup- 
plies of food and arms provided by the state cannot be esti- 
mated. It is significant that the 80,000 Mississippi enlistments 
were greater than the state’s total number of white males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 cited in the 1860 census. Such an 
amazing contribution of a state’s man-power to war has had 
few equals in modern times. And so it comes as no historical 
surprise to learn that when hostilities finally ceased in 1865 
the state of Mississippi was ruined. 


A Story of Progress 


It was not until February 1870 that it was readmitted to the 
Union. Starting from an economic zero, the people of the State 
of Mississippi began a climb that has ever been upward. Today, 
with one of the best organized industrial development programs 
in the nation, balanced by a diversified agriculture, the state is 
traveling fast and comfortably down the broad highway of 
progress. 

King Cotton still occupies the agricultural throne in the 
land of magnolias (Mississippi was the second largest cotton 
producer in the U. S. in 1956 with 1,615,000 bales) but other 
crops work closely with this fluffy sovereign to assure a versatile 
and healthy economy. The dairy industry is now second to cot- 
ton in farm income and much poultry and livestock are raised 
in the state. Mississippi is also a big producer of hardwood lum- 
ber and pine products. Tung oil, peanuts, corn, rice and wheat 
are other important sources of farm income. Natural gas re- 
serves and oil wells have given the state a powerful industrial 
punch in recent years. Gas reserves are estimated at 2.4 trillion 
cubic feet and there are 124 producing oil and gas fields com- 
prising 2,374 producing wells. From 1940 to 1956, manufactur- 
ing employment rose from 56,000 to 111,000—figures that pro- 
vide further evidence of the giant strides made and the vigorous 
role being played by Mississippi in the South’s future. © m 


FIRST CAPITOL was built in 1839 by slave labor. It stands in Jack- 
son and is used today by the State Health Department. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


THE STATE CAPITOL, Raleigh. 
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(), the 4th of July, 1584, two English ships hove in sight of 
the coast of North Carolina, somewhere about Cape Fear. 
They were the vessels of Sir Walter Raleigh and were on a 
voyage of discovery, to take possession of some portion of the 
new world in the name of the crown of England. 

The commanders of these two ships were Philip Amadas 
and Arthur Barlowe. After loitering along the coast for more 
than a week, the two adventurers dropped anchor at mid-day 
on July 13 in what is now Pamlico sound. 

For a short while, the two crews stood about the decks in 
silent wonderment at the vast and solitary world before them— 
no other ships save their own, no rising smoke, no distant 
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sound. Suddenly the sound of prayer broke the enchantment 
as thanks were returned to God that the flag of England was 
about to planted upon the coast of the new world. The boats 
were then manned and the two captains were pulled toward 
the shore. Springing to the sand as the boats nosed onto the 
beach at Roanoke Island, Captain Amadas proclaimed: 

“We take possession of this land in the right of the queene’s 
most excellent majestie, as rightful queene and princesse of the 
same, to be delivered over to the use of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
according to her majestie’s grant and letters patent, under her 
highnesse’s great seale.” 


THE MINT MUSEUM in Char- 
lotte. A branch of the United 
States Mint was built in Char- 
lotte in 1836, and except for 
the Civil War years, was op- 
erated until 1913. Razed in 
1933, the Mint building was 
rebuilt on the present site the 
following year and is now an 
art gallery and museum. 


EARLY SETTLERS of eastern 
and piedmont North Carolina 
lived in cabins similar to one 
shown at the right. This Moore 
County cabin, over 200 years 
old, is at Southern Pines. 


By ALEX. KIZER, JR. 


Southern Telephone 
News Staff 
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THE INDIAN VILLAGE of Secotan, engraved in 1590 by de Bry 
from one of John White’s many drawings of Indian life on the 
Carolina Coast. White was Governor of the ill-fated Lost Colony. 


And with that proclamation, a new English-speaking nation 
was born. 

The next two months were spent in the exploration of the new 
land and in trading with the Indians. Amadas and Barlowe 
then returned to England taking with them “two lustie men, 
the Indians Manteo and Wanchese.” 

Upon arriving in England, the captains gave such a glow- 
ing report of their discoveries that Queen Elizabeth permitted 
the new land to be named Virginia. 

In 1585 Sir Walter Raleigh sent out his first colony, with 
Ralph Lane as Governor and Richard Grenville in command 
of the ships that carried the 108 colonists. On August 17, 1585 
they landed on Roanoke Island. Almost from the day of 
the landing things went badly for the settlers. Too much time 
was spent in looking for gold and too little in building houses 
and planting crops. The Indians became unfriendly, some of 
the colonists died, and the others became discouraged. Aban- 
doning the settlement in 1586, they returned to England with 
Sir Frances Drake who had arrived and found them destitute. 
The first English colony in America had failed. 
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In April 1587, Raleigh sent out another colony under the 
governorship of John White. Arriving at Roanoke they rebuilt 
the Lane fort and a few houses and named their settlement 
“the Citie of Raleigh in Virginia”. By August supplies had 
begun to run low and White reluctantly returned to England. 
As England was at war with Spain, White was unable to leave 
the country until 1591. Arriving at Roanoke he found his 
colony gone. There was no trace except a few broken pieces 
of armor, the word “CROATOAN” carved on a tree, and the 
letters “CRO” on another tree. 

What happened to the Lost Colony is and probably will al- 
ways remain a mystery. Some historians contend the colonists 
were killed by Indians; others that they were destroyed by 
Spanish. Still others maintain that they intermarried with 
the Indians and that the Croatan Indians of Robeson County 
are their descendants. 

Raleigh’s failure to plant a colony in America cost him 
both his fortune and his political prestige. His ideas, however, 
lived and within a few years of his last colonization venture, 
the first permanent English colony was planted at Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. 

Before long the Jamestown Colony began to expand, fur- 
nishing the first permanent settlers in North Carolina. Following 
the streams in southeastern Virginia, they migrated into the 
regions around Albemarle Sound. 


Land Named Carolina 

In 1629, King Charles I granted the land south of Virginia 
to Sir Robert Heath, naming the region “Carolana”, or “Caro- 
lina”— the “Land of Charles”. Though Heath failed to settle his 
grant, the population increased as more and more traders moved 
into Carolina from Virginia. 

In 1660, the Stuarts were restored to the English throne, 
largely through the efforts of a few loyal friends who held high 
positions in the Government and the Army. In 1663 this group 
applied to King Charles II for a grant of all the land claimed 
by England south of Virginia. On April 3, 1663, Charles I 
granted them the territory of Carolina, extending from latitude 
31° N. to latitude 36° N. and from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
“South Seas” (Pacific Ocean). The eight Lord Proprietors were 
given control of the land, paying only a nominal rent to the 
King, and granted authority to set up a government. Learning 
that their charter did not include the Albemarle settlement, the 
Proprietors asked for a new charter which was granted in 1665. 
This extended the boundaries two more degrees to the south, 
far into Spanish Florida, and 30 minutes to the north, to the 
present Virginia-North Carolina line. re 

For many years Carolina was a single province and the term 
North Carolina was not used. The early Governors were Gov- 
ernors of Albemarle, the first being William Drummond who 
was appointed in 1664. About 1665 the first legislative assem- 
bly was held in Albemarle and within a few years laws were 
passed to attract new settlers. 

From 1691 to 1712 the government of North Carolina was 
administered by a deputy appointed by the Governor of the 
entire province of Carolina, who was then residing in Charles- 
ton and was administering the government of South Carolina. 
After 1712, North Carolina had a separate Governor. 

North Carolina faced difficulties equal to if not surpassing 


those of any other English Colony. There were neither good 


roads nor good ports. Virginia harassed the Colony with laws 
restricting the sale and shipment of North Carolina tobacco 
through her ports, and by disputing the jurisdiction of North 
Carolina over the territory along the northern boundary. Pi- 
rates, among them the noted “Blackbeard” (Edward Teach) 
and Stede Bonnett, raided the coast for some 50 years. 


Too, the proprietary government was never satisfactory. The 
proprietors were dissatisfied because the Colony was unprofit- 
able due to its slow growth, while the settlers felt that the Pro- 
prietors neglected the Colony. Most of the Governors seemed to 
be inefficient or dishonest. Land titles were not clear. There were 
few schools, churches or internal improvements. The British 
navigation acts interfered with trade and provoked the Cul- 
pepper Rebellion, in which the people deposed the Governor 
and put in office men of their own choosing. Too, there were 
serious disputes over representation in the legislature, taxation, 
quitrents and courts. 


Colony Growth Slow 

North Carolina grew slowly in population and wealth. By 
1715, there were only three towns, Bath, Edenton and New 
Bern, with a large enough population to entitle them to repre- 
sentation in the assembly. Bath, the oldest town in the Colony, 
was incorporated in 1705 but never became large. Edenton, 
founded shortly after Bath, was the seat of government for a 
number of years. New Bern was founded by German and Swiss 
Palatines in 1710. Beaufort was established in 1722. Brunswick, 
near the mouth of the Cape Fear river, was founded about 
1725 by settlers from South Carolina and, until the outbreak of 
the American Revolution, was an important port and political 
center. Wilmington, founded in 1730 as New Liverpool, soon 
became the Colony’s chief port. 

In 1729 the King bought out seven of the eight Proprietors 
and North Carolina became a Royal Colony, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. As a Royal Colony, North Carolina made con- 
siderable progress. Most of the Royal Governors proved to be 
able men and the government was much more stable. Between 
1730 and 1775 the population increased from 30,000 to 265,- 
000, and the frontier was pushed westward to the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. The Indians were driven over the Ap- 
palachians; agricultural methods, transportation and trade im- 
proved; schools and churches were built, and newspapers were 
established. 

At the close of the French and Indian War England was 
faced with a huge debt and inaugurated a “new Colonial pol- 
icy”. One phase of this policy was a plan to tax the Colonists by 
means of stamps on legal documents, newspapers and many 
other articles. The people, through demonstrations and armed 
uprisings, put up such a strong resistance that no stamps were 
ever sold in North Carolina. In 1767, when the British Parlia- 
ment passed an act taxing glass, white lead, tea and other ar- 
ticles, nonimportation associations made effective use of an 
economic boycott. Finally England removed all the taxes except 
that on tea. 


Regulators Defeated 

During the time the Colonists on the coast were having their 
troubles with England, the farmers of the back country were 
having some of their own. The farmers saw the Colonial and 
local governments as inefficient, venal and intolerable bodies. 
They were burdened by dishonest sheriffs, extortionate fees, 
corrupt lawyers and excessive taxes. When the government 
failed to solve their problems, they organized in 1768 as the 
Regulators, pledged “to regulate” the government and to reme- 
dy the abuses. Later they resorted to violence and rioted 
in Hillsboro, dragging the judge from the bench, breaking up 
the court and damaging property belonging to some of the offi- 
cials. Finally, Governor Tryon led the eastern militia to Hills- 
boro, and at the Battle of Alamance Creek on May 16, 1771, 
the Regulators were defeated. 


ST. THOMAS Episcopal Church, built in 1734 and located in Bath, 
is the oldest church in the state and is one of the oldest in America. 


FORT RALEIGH 
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LOCATED ON ROANOKE Island, Fort Raleigh was built in 1585-86 
by Ralph Lane, Governor of unsuccessful first Carolina settlement. 
Site is now a part of National Park System. 
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INDEX TO HISTORIC PLACES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


. BENTONVILLE BATTLEFIELD. Scene of last major battle of Civil War. Located 


south of Smithfield, near Newton Grove. 


- GUILFORD COURTHOUSE BATTLEFIELD. Scene of Revolutionary War battle, 


Mar. 15, 1781. Located northwest of Greensboro. 


- MOORES CREEK BATTLEFIELD. Scene of first victory gained in N. C. by 


American armies in Revolutionary War, Feb. 27, 1776. Northwest of Wilmington. 


. FORT FISHER. Played important role in Civil War land and sea Battle of Big 


Sugar Loaf. Located south of Carolina Beach. 


. AVERASBORO BATTLEFIELD. Scene of Civil War battle, Mar. 16, 1865. Lo- 


cated southwest of Dunn. 


» ALAMANCE BATTLEFIELD. Militia of Gov. Tryon defeated Regulators, May 


16, 1771. Located southwest of Burlington. 


- FORT MACON. Built 1826-34 to protect Beaufort Inlet. Civil War battle scene, 


Apr. 24, 1862. South of Morehead City. 


. RAM ALBEMARLE. Confederate ironclad, winner of many Civil War battles, 


was sunk Oct. 27, 1864, near Plymouth. 


- FORT RALEIGH. Built by Gov. Lane during first attempt to establish an 


English colony, 1585-86. Located on Roanoke Island. 
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. CAPE HATTERAS LIGHTHOUSE. Landmark of North Carolina coast. Man’ : 


. HOME MORAVIAN CHURCH. One of oldest Moravian churches in N.C. Bui 
. CONFEDERATE NAVY YARD SITE. Established 1862 after its removal fror! 
. U. S. MINT BRANCH. Operated 1837-61, 1867-1913. Razed 1933, and rebui 
- WRIGHT MEMORIAL. Near site, Wright brothers made first flight of powe i 


- MARKET HOUSE. Erected 1838. Originally a slave market, later served as tow’||) 
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SITE OF PENELOPE BARKER HOME. On Oct. 25, 1774 Mrs. Barker presides |i 
at first feminine Revolutionary tea party. At Edenton. 


CABARRUS BLACK BOYS ACTION SITE. Group of men, with faces blackenec q 
ambushed wagon train carrying supplies to aid Gov. Tryon's troops in figh 
with Regulators. Located south of Concord. 


} 
shipwrecks in Cape Hatteras waters. Area often called "Graveyard of Atlantic. 


. CONSTITUTION HOUSE. Halifax Resolves, first state sanction of independenc« . 


and first N.C. constitution adopted in this house, 1776. Located in Halifax. 


. CHEROKEE CABIN. Part of reconstructed Indian village, more than 200 year’ q 


old. Cherokee Indian Reservation. i 
1788-90. Located in Winston-Salem. 
Portsmouth, Va. Produced ordnance for Confederate Navy. Located in Charlott 


as an art museum. Located in Charlotte. 


driven airplane on Dec. 17, 1903. Located at Kill Devil Hill, near Kitty Haw’ 


hall. Now houses a public library and museum. Located in Fayetteville. 
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Fayetteville 


STATE CAPITOL, RALEIGH. Built in 1833-40. Replaced earlier building which 
burned in 1831. 


OLD EAST BUILDING. Country's oldest standing state university building. 
Cornerstone was laid in 1793. On campus of Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill. 


ORTON PLANTATION. Built in 1775, is only surviving mansion of Colonial 
period on Cape Fear River. South of Wilmington. 


BLACKBEARD. Famous pirate frequented Ocracoke Island. Killed in battle at 
Ocracoke Inlet in 1718. 


QUEENS COLLEGE. First college in N. C. Established 1771 in Charlotte. 


RAMSOUR'S MILL BATTLESITE. Whigs defeated Tories on June 20, 1780. 
North of Lincolnton. 


ROANOKE ISLAND. Site of first English settlements in New World, 1585-87. 
Birthplace of Virginia Dare, first child born of English parents in America. 


ANDREW JOHNSON HOUSE, RALEIGH. Johnson, I7th President of the 
U.S. was born here in 1808. 


WILLIAM SYDNEY PORTER BIRTHPLACE. Porter, a famous short story writer 


who was better known as "'O. Henry", was born in Greensboro in 1862. 


JAMES K. POLK BIRTHPLACE. Polk, I Ith President of the U. S., was born 


near Pineville in 1795. 
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ZEBULON B. VANCE BIRTHPLACE. Vance served as Governor of N. C., 
1862-5 and 1877-9. Also U. S. Senator 1879-94. North of Asheville. 


THOMAS WOLFE HOUSE. Home of N. C.'s famous novelist, Thomas Wolfe. 


House is located in Asheville. 


DANIEL BOONE. One of first explorers of N. C. mountains. Crossed the Blue 
Ridge at Deep Gap on trips west. 


COLONIAL HOMES, WARRENTON. Many fine pre-Civil War homes of 


prominent state and national people located here. 


"TRYON'S PALACE". Home of Colonial Governor Tryon. Built 1770. Partly 
burned 1798. Restored 1957. In New Bern. 


ST. THOMAS CHURCH. Episcopal church. Oldest church building in N. C. 
Constructed in 1734. Located in Bath. 


PIONEER CABINS. Located in Great Smoky Mountains National Park, these 


are restored homes of early pioneer settlers of western N. C. 


TOWN CREEK INDIAN MOUND. Site of I6th century Indian religious and 


political center. Located near Mount Gilead. 
VERRAZZANO, Florentine navigator explored coast of N. C. for France in 1524. 


OLD GOLD MINES. From 1790 to 1840 area north of Rutherfordton was center 
of gold-mining industry of the U. S. 
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CONSTITUTION HOUSE, Hali- 
fax. Here in April 1776, 139 
delegates to the Provincial 
Congress met. On April 12, 
Joseph Hewes, William Hoop- 
er and John Penn were desig- 
nated as North Carolina’s 
delegates to the Continental 
Congress and instructed to 
“, . . concur with the dele- 
gates from the other Colonies 
in declaring independency 
. . ~ Later that year, in 
November, an elected con- 
gress met here and drew up 
the state’s first constitution. 


FORT MACON, near More- 
head City. Fort, erected in 
1828-35 and restored in 1936, 
commands Beaufort Inlet. An 
earlier fortification was built 
on this spot in the 1740s to 
protect Beaufort against af- 
tacks by the Spanish. Fort 
Macon was in the hands of 
Confederate Forces from the 
start of the Civil War until 
if was captured on April 24, 
1862 by Federal Troops. 


ANDREW JOHNSON HOUSE, 
Raleigh. Andrew Johnson, 
17th President of the United 
States, was born in this house 
in 1808. It was removed from 
its original location on Fay- 
etteville Street in Raleigh to 
Pullen Park. Then in 1937, 
was moved fo its present site 
on the campus of North Caro- 
lina State College. 


OCONALUFTEE INDIAN VIL- 
LAGE cabin, Cherokee Indian 
Reservation. Village is a re- 
production of a Cherokee In- 
dian community of some 200 
years ago. Indians in tradi- 
tional dress inhabit the vil- 
lage and demonstrate the 
ways and culture of their an- 
cestors. Reservation is home 
of Eastern Band of Cherokee, 
descendants of Indians who 
fled from Gen. Scoft’s soldiers 
during the Indian removal in 
1838, and took refuge in the 
Great Smokies where they 
defied capture. 


ANDREW JACKSON 
7th President of the U. S. Born 1767 
in Union County. Served as President 
from 1829 to 1837. Died 1845. 


As the American Revolution approached in 1774, North 
Carolinians, in open defiance of the Governor, held a convention 
in New Bern to formulate plans of resistance and to elect dele- 
gates to the Continental Congress. When the Revolution broke 
out in April 1775, the Governor fled, royal authority broke 
down, and a provisional government was set up. Meetings were 
held in various counties and committees were appointed to take 
charge of local government and raise troops. According to some 
historians, a meeting was held in Charlotte on May 20, 1775 
and a declaration of independence was drawn up. Some contend 
there is no conclusive proof of this meeting, although a date 
commemorating the event is on the state seal and the state flag. 
It is certain, though, that a set of resolutions, more moderate 
in tone than the “Mecklenburg Declaration”, was drawn up at 
a meeting in Charlotte on May 31, 1775. 

The idea of going to war with England did not appeal at all 
to many North Carolinians. These Tories, or Loyalists, included 
most of the official class, some large planters, many of the An- 
glican clergy, numbers of the Scotch High!anders and many of 
the Regulators. Organizing into an army, the Tories met the 
North Carolina Whigs at Moores Creek Bridge on February 27, 
1776 and suffered a crushing defeat. 


Independence Declared 


On April 12, 1776 the Fourth Provincial Congress met at 
Halifax. A resolution was passed authorizing the North Caro- 
lina delegates in the Continental Congress to “concur with the 
delegates of the other Colonies in declaring Independency .. .” 
This was “the first authoritative, explicit declaration, by more 
than a month, by any colony in favor of full, final separation 
from Britain.” In the latter part of that year the Fifth Provincial 
Congress framed the first state constitution. This constitution 
went into effect in 1777 with Richard Caswell as the first Gov- 
ernor of the independent state, and the capital located at New 
Bern. 

After the Battle of Moores Creek Bridge there was little 
fighting in the state until the last year of the Revolutionary 
War. However, North Carolina soldiers were active elsewhere. 
They helped drive Lord Dunmore from Virginia in 1775-76 and 
assisted in the defense of South Carolina and Georgia. Many 
North Carolinians fought under Washington at Brandywine, 
Germantown, Monmouth and Valley Forge. They fought 
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JAMES K. POLK 
11th President of the U. S. Born 1795 
in Mecklenburg County. Was Presi- 
dent from 1845 to 1849. Died 1849. 


Be 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
17th President of the U. S. Born 1808 
in Wake County. Served as President 
from 1865 to 1869. Died 1875. 


against Ferguson at Kings Mountain on October 7, 1780 and 
against Cornwallis at Guilford Courthouse on March 15, 1781. 

Following the Revolution the chief problems lay in the dis- 
position of the state’s western lands, the relation of North Caro- 
lina to the Union and the function of the state government in 
education, building roads and other internal improvements. 

Before and during the Revolution, pioneers like Daniel Boone 
and James Robertson, and land speculators like Richard Hen- 
derson, made their way into the state’s mountain country. By 
1783 there were about 25,000 people beyond the mountains. 
Four counties had been created, with three others being formed 
within a few years. 

The legislature first ceded North Carolina’s western lands to 
the United States in 1784. The mountain settlers, who were in 
favor of the cession act, were angered by its repeal later the 
same year. Breaking away from North Carolina, they organized 
the State of Franklin, with a constitution, a separate legislature 
and John Sevier as Governor. When the new state failed to se- 
cure support from both the Continental Congress and the other 
states, it collapsed in September 1787. In 1790 North Carolina 
ceded its western lands to the Federal Government and in 1796 
the region was admitted to the Union as the State of Tennessee. 

The people of North Carolina were from the beginning in- 
clined toward individualism and democracy, and their fear of 
a strong central government led them to reject the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1788. Public opinion in the state changed quickly 
however, and the next year North Carolina ratified the Consti- 
tution making it the twelfth of the thirteen original states to 
enter the Union. 


State University Opens 


There were no public schools or colleges in the state for many 
years after the Revolution and the need for better educational 
facilities increased. Led by William R. Davie, often called “the 
father of the university”, a group of prominent men succeeded 
in getting a bill passed in 1789 chartering the University of North 
Carolina. In 1795 the university opened its doors to students, 
the first state university to do so. 

In these early days of the state there had been no fixed seat 
of government. New Bern was the capital when the Revolution 
began but during the war the legislature met at Hillsboro, Hali- 
fax, Smithfield, Wake Court House, New Bern, Fayetteville and 


Tarboro. Finally in 1792, some 1,000 acres near Wake Court 
House was obtained and the city of Raleigh was laid out. The 
first capitol in Raleigh, a brick structure completed in 1794, 
was burned in 1831. The present capitol was begun in 1833 
and completed in 1840. 


Between 1815 and 1835, North Carolina made little eco- 
nomic and social progress. One of the chief causes was the state’s 
inaccessibility to markets. Most of the manufacturing of goods 
was still in the domestic or household stage. Soil exhaustion, the 
lure of the West, lack of internal improvements and educational 
facilities, and unhappy conditions generally led many people to 
forsake the state. Thousands moved to other states, among 
them young Andrew Johnson and the families of two other 
Carolina-born Presidents, Jackson and Polk. 


State Begins To Grow 


The year 1836 marked the beginning of an awakening in 
North Carolina, with education being the first to receive the 
greatest attention. The first public school law was passed in 
1839, and the first public schools were opened in 1840. By 
1860, the state had 2,854 schools, open nearly four months in 
the year, with 116,567 children in attendance. 


The State also adopted a policy for the care of the blind, 
deaf, speechless, and the insane. A school for the blind and deaf 
was established in Raleigh in 1845. A state hospital for the in- 
sane was opened in Raleigh in 1856. 


Too, during this period canals and roads were built, rivers 
and harbors improved, and railroads constructed. As a result of 
these new and better transportation facilities, farming condi- 
tions improved and there was a big increase in manufacturing. 

At the approach of the War Between the States, North Caro- 
lina opposed secession. Union sentiment was strong in the state 
even among many slave-holding planters. But after Fort Sum- 
ter had been fired on, when Lincoln asked for troops to fight 
the Confederacy, North Carolina refused. The state adopted an 
ordinance of secession on May 20, 1861 and cast its lot with the 
South. 


North Carolina furnished to the Southern armies far more 
men than did any other state—a total of some 125,000, with 
losses in dead of more than 40,000. Eighty-four engagements, 
most of them small, were fought on North Carolina soil. 


ZEBULON B. VANCE 
Governor of N. C. from 1862 to 
1865 and 1877 to 1881. Born near 
Asheville. Served as U. S. Senator. 


CHARLES B. AYCOCK 
Governor of N. C. from 1901 to 
1905. Leader in public education 
movement. Born in 1859 at Fremont. 


“Tar Heels” 


It was during this war that the nickname “Tar Heel” is said 
to have originated. For many years tar, pitch and turpentine 
were among the state’s chief products. In one of the bloodiest 
battles of the conflict, when a supporting column had been 
driven from the battlefield, the North Carolina regiments re- 
fused to retreat and succeeded in winning the battle alone. 
Afterwards, someone in the unit that had been driven back 
asked: “Any more tar in the Old North State, boys?” The an- 
swer came back: “No, not a bit. Old Jeff’s bought it all up.” 
“Is that so? What’s he going to do with it?” was asked. “He’s 
going to put it on you’uns heels to make you stick better in the 
next fight.” According to tradition General Lee, hearing the 
story, said: “God bless the Tar Heel boys,” and from that the 
North Carolinians derived their name. 

Once the war was over, North Carolina was devastated as 
were the other Confederate states, but, having been less closely 
tied in with the old plantation system, she had less to lose. 
There were fewer plantations to break up and fewer slaves to 
free, and the small farmers simply continued to till their soil. 
Reconstruction was painful, but less so than in states further 
south. Once that was over, the state turned its face resolutely 
to the future—to the task of rebuilding agriculture, industry, 
transportation and commerce. 


North Carolina Moves Forward 

The year 1901 marks what is probably the greatest turning 
point in North Carolina’s history. In that year Charles B. Ay- 
cock became Governor and a new group, vitally interested in 
the development of the state’s resources and the advancement 
of the people, took charge of the government. A movement was 
launched that has carried North Carolina forward in every field. 
During Aycock’s term of office new schoolhouses were built at 
the rate of one every day and the educational level was rapidly 
advanced. In the 1930s the state took over the operation of all 
public schools and now transports to and from school more than 
400,000 children daily—far more than any other state and at 
the lowest per capita cost in the United States. 

The state’s transportation problems were solved by the con- 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
Secretary of the Navy from 1913 to 
1921. Later served as Ambassador 
to Mexico. Born in Washington, N. C. 
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BAPTISM OF VIRGINIA DARE, the first child born (August 18, 1587) in America of English parents. Birth- 
place was Roanoke Island. Her parents were among the settlers who comprised Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony. 


struction of modern highways. In the 1920s North Carolina was 
the pioneer Southern state to launch such a program, spending 
more than $200,000,000 in a decade and providing an excellent 
system of primary highways. In the 1930s the state took over 
the maintenance of all public roads, and in 1949 a $200,000,- 
000 bond issue for the improvement of rural roads was ap- 
proved by popular vote. 

Probably the most notable gains of the last half century have 
been in manufacturing. Charlotte, Gastonia and other towns 
make the state a leader in cotton and rayon textile production; 
Durham, Winston-Salem and Reidsville account for more than 
50 per cent of the nation’s cigarette output; and High Point and 
other towns place North Carolina in the lead in the manufacture 
of wooden household furniture. Lumber, too, is a major indus- 
try, with the state the second largest producer in the South and 
the fifth largest in the nation. And the state’s electronic, metal- 
lurgical, paper and chemical industries are growing rapidly. 

In agriculture, development has also been rapid. North Caro- 
lina, with the largest farm population in the nation, produces 
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more tobacco than any other state. Cotton growing has de- 
clined, but the raising of poultry and livestock is increasing 
rapidly. For more than a century, corn has been a major crop. 

The tourist business ranks high as a source of income for the 
state. The coast and inland waters offer ideal fishing, while in 
the east, bear, deer and other game are plentiful. Pinehurst and 
Southern Pines in the Carolina Sandhills have long been famous 
as resort areas. The western part of the state, with the highest 
mountains east of the Mississippi River, includes the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, most popular of all National 
Parks, and the scenic Blue Ridge Parkway. 

In spite of rapid urban growth in recent years, North Caro- 
lina remains a state composed of farm and timber lands, towns 
and small cities. There are nearly 600 incorporated municipali- 
ties but only two, Charlotte and Winston-Salem, have a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000. Nearly all are alert and progressive 
with a strong community spirit and high ambitions for future 
development. In this they typify the forward-looking attitude 
of the entire state. a 


NEAR SMITHFIELD, Battle of Bentonville took place 
March 19-21, 1865. Here, Confederates under General 
Johnston were defeated by Sherman’s army in the last 
major battle of the Civil War. Federal casualties were 
reported as 1,646 and Confederate losses as 2,606. 


WORLD’S FIRST FLIGHT of a powered aircraft by the 
Wright brothers took place near Kitty Hawk on Decem- 
ber 17, 1903. Orville Wright was at the control on the 
first flight when the plane stayed in the air 12 seconds 
and traveled a distance of some 120 feet. 
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“THE ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISHMEN in America”, a 
1590 engraving by de Bry from one of John White’s 
drawings. View is toward the west, and Indian villages 
of Desamonquepeuc and Pasquenoke are shown on the 
mainland. Roanoke Island Indian village is also shown. 


BATTLE OF MOORES CREEK BRIDGE, in which Tory 
Scottish Highlanders were defeated by Whigs, took place 
here on February 27, 1776. This was the first victory 
gained on North Carolina soil by American armies in 
the Revolution. Battle determined North Carolina’s stand 
in the struggle for American Independence. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


FORT SUMTER is the historic garden of the harbor at Charleston. 
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Palmetto State 
Has Long Tradition 
of Leadership in Fight 


for Freedom 


By C. S. BOLEN 


Sous Carolina, a proud and beautiful state, has a colorful 
history. 

The Spaniards called the land by the Indian name, “Chicora.” 
It was visited in 1521 by the Spanish, and in 1526 a settlement 
was made on Winyah Bay by Vasquez de Ayllon. He named 
this settlement San Miguel de Gualdape. It began with a force 
of some 500 persons, but so many died that the survivors left 
after a few months. 

In 1526, the French under Ribaut established a colony at 
Port Royal. 

Then came the English, who, with Captain Robert Sandford 
in charge, founded Charles Town in 1670. This was the be- 
ginning of South Carolina’s permanent development. 

At first, “Carolina” was colonized under a grant from Charles 
II to eight of his friends, the Lords Proprietors. An enlightened 
Constitution, including religious toleration, attracted many 
colonists. 

Wars with Spain, France, the Indians and the pirates found 
South Carolinians able and willing to defend themselves. In 1729, 
they won from the king a change from the rule of the Lords 
Proprietors to royal government, and a new rush of colonization 
made the colony grow rapidly in population. 

South Carolinians were leaders in the move for American 
independence. They too, threw tea into the harbor to resist the 
Stamp Act. During the War, they met the British, and defeated 
the Indians, fighting a two-front war. Until recently, history 
has been slow to recognize this epic war for its magnitude and 
importance. 

During the Revolutionary War, Thomas Sumter, “the Game- 
cock,” established his nickname so well that South Carolina is 


known today as the Gamecock state as well as the Palmetto 
state. 

In 1815, the border between North and South Carolina was 
established. The state capital was moved from Charleston to 
Columbia in 1790, but some state offices remained in Charles- 
ton until 1865. 

South Carolina, from the opening gun until 1865, was in the 
thick of the Confederate War. And in the other wars in which 
our nation has participated, the Gamecock emblem has been 
in the forefront of battle. 


Geographically Speaking 

South Carolina is a beautiful state in its natural characteris- 
tics. There are roughly three levels, the mountains in the west 
are topped by Sassafras Mountain, 3,548 feet above sea level; 
in the center is the Piedmont plateau, where the soil is mostly 
red or sandy loams, while the east is the Coastal Plain on the 
Atlantic ocean. There is a distinct drop in level where the 
Piedmont borders the Coastal Plain, known as the “Fall Line.” 

Above the Fall Line, the area is referred to as the Up Coun- 
try, and the Coastal Plain is known as the Low Country. 

The climate is pleasant, the average temperature being 63 
degrees. Snow is rare, and the winter average is a comfortable 
46.7 degrees. 

The state has a total area of 31,055 square miles, of which 
750 is water. In late 1956, the population was 2,350,000. 

With its climate including ample rainfall, agriculture is nat- 
urally a leader in the economy, with textile and other manufac- 
turing providing a good balance to the wealth of the area. 

South Carolina is not only rich in history, it is rich in human 
and physical resources, and is a wonderful place in which to live. 
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CAESAR’S HEAD is famous spot in western mountains of South Carolina. 
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PINE FORESTS are extensive in South Carolina, and are typical of 
much of the state’s area. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA’S 
HISTORICAL “FIRSTS” 


The first settlement made by white men on the Atlantic Coast 
of North America was made near Winyah Bay in 1526, by 
Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, a Spaniard, with about five hundred 
people, including Negro slaves. 

The first ship built in America to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
was constructed at Port Royal and used by the Huguenots to 
return to France in the winter of 1562-63. 

South Carolina was the first province in the new world to 
plant rice and indigo for sale. Rice was planted before 1686. 

The first free library in America was started in Charles Town 
in 1698 by the General Assembly of the Province. Liberal 
donations of books were made by Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray of 
London and by the Lords Proprietors. Anyone in the province 
could withdraw the books. The library was destroyed by fire 
in 1840. 

The first opera advertised by title on American soil was given 
in Charles Town in February, 1735. 

The first building in America devoted wholly to the drama, 
the Dock Street Theatre, was built in 1736 in Charles Town. 
The first performance in this theater was “The Recruiting 
Officer” by Farquhar. This same play was presented in opening 
night when the theater was restored in 1937. It is still promi- 
nent as a “little theater,” on a semi-professional basis, through- 
out the southeast. 7 

The first free schools for Negroes were conducted by Rev. 
Alexander Garden, Charles Town, as early as 1740. 

Probably the first musical society in America was the St. 
Cecilia, organized in Charles Town in 1762. It is still in exist- 
ence as the sponsor of the beautiful and dignified St. Cecilia - 
Balls. 

The oldest museum in America, The Charleston Museum, 
was organized on January 12, 1773, by a group of citizens in 
Charles Town. The museum was financed by the city and after 
the establishment of the College of Charleston was for many 
years housed in that institution. 

The first overt act of the American Revolution occurred on 
July 12, 1775, at Fort Charlotte in McCormick County on the 
banks of the South Carolina side of the Savannah River, about 
six miles from Mt. Carmel. This Fort was the first British prop- 
erty seized by force by American Revolutionary Forces. 


The first municipal college in the United States was the Col- 
lege of Charleston, chartered in 1785, still in existence and, in 
1956, began its 171st year. 

The first cotton mill in America was built on James Island 
in 1789. 

The oldest educational institution in this country entirely 
supported by state funds is the University of South Carolina. 
It is also one of the first three state colleges in this country, 
having been established in 1801. 

The first American steam locomotive used for public service 
was the “Best Friend,” built for the South Carolina Railroad in 
1830 by the West Point Foundry. 

The first railroad to carry U. S. mail was the South Carolina 
Railroad, which at the time it was completed in April 1833 was 
the longest railroad in the world. 

The first college library in America housed in a separate 
building was at the University of South Carolina. Constructed 
in 1840, the building was used by the college until June, 1941, 
and is now the Caroliniana Library. 

South Carolina was the first state to secede from the Union, 
December 20, 1860; and the first shot of the War Between the 
States was fired in Charleston Harbor in 1861. 

The first olives grown in the United States were grown on the 
sea islands of the coast of Beaufort. 


The first tea farm in America was at Summerville. 
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STATE HOUSE required many years to build, was completed in 1905. It is of Roman Corinthian style and is built of Carolina 
granite. Bronze stars on the building’s exterior mark where some of General Sherman’s artillery shells struck in 1865. 


PALMETTO TREE in cast iron is located at the northwest corner of the 
State House in downtown Columbia. The Sabel palmetto, a coastal 
tree, has been the symbol of the state since 1777. 
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CHARLESTON, established 
in 1670, is one of the 
nation’s oldest cities and 
today is a city full of his- 
toric landmarks, as well 
as an important seaport. 


PENDLETON is scene of typical combination of today, with textile mill adjoining fields where high 
grade cattle graze. Spanish first brought horses and cattle to the Carolina coast. 


~ 


AMERICA‘S first cotton mill was built on James Island, near Charleston, in 1789. From it have 
come the huge modern plants, like the White Horse Mill, Greenville, shown above. 


OLDEST TEXTILE MILL still in operation in the state is the Granite Mill, URQUHART STATION, South Carolina Electric Co., on the Savannah River 
built in 1846 by William Gregg of Graniteville, which is just north of below Augusta, is at Beech Island, S. C., and typifies the surge of modern 
Augusta, Ga. The company also operates in many modern buildings. power tied to the historic past. The station stands where one end of the 

Sand Bar Ferry terminated, a site once famous as a dueling ground. 


FORT HILL, home of South Carolina’s famous citizen, John C. Calhoun, is NEWBERRY courthouse, built in 1850, is architectural gem. On the pedi- 

located on the Clemson College campus at Clemson, S. C. Calhoun’s son- ment is a bas-relief showing the U. S. eagle clutching on uprooted pal- 

in-law, Thomas G. Clemson, donated the land for Clemson College. The metto tree, while a gamecock crows defiantly at the eagle. The symbolism 
house has many of its original furnishings. naturally harks back to the War Between the States. 
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BROOKGREEN GARDENS, not far from Myrtle Beach, is on the site of MODERN HIGHWAYS, about 30,000 miles of them, traverse the state 
famed Alston plantation, and is filled with beautiful sculpture. It typifies where once the many rivers formed the main avenues for transportation 
the interest in the arts that is part of Carolina’s past and present. and travel. This scene is on U. S. 1 in Aiken county. 


BATTLE OF CAMDEN in 1780 was one of few major defeats suffered by Americans in South Carolina. More battles, 137 in all, were 
fought during the Revolution in South Carolina than in any other state. Defeated at Camden, patriots came back at Kings Mountain to win. 
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PENDLETON FARMER’S SOCIETY building is believed to be the oldest of ST. PHILIPS Episcopal Church in Charleston was built 1835-38, and is 
its kind. It was once a courthouse, was bought in 1828 by the Society. resting place of John C. Calhoun, and other distinguished South Carolinians. 


KING’S MOUNTAIN battlefield monument marks site where 
South Carolina and Tennessee mountaineers defeated the 
British to mark the turning point in the Revolutionary War. 


JOSEPH MANIGAULT house (1803) in Charleston is typical of beautiful 


Post-Colonial period structures that are found in Carolina’s Low Country. 
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TRADITIONS of hunting and riding 
are part of South Carolina’s history, 
for this state always exceeded its 
share of men in our country’s wars. 
This scene is near Aiken. 
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MIDDLETON GARDENS near Charleston were begun by Henry Middle- RICE was once a prime Low Country export. 


ton around the mansion builf in 1738. The gardens were laid out later. 
Middleton was temporary president of the First Continental Congress. 


SAND BEACHES of Low Country 


Cypress Gardens, north 


of Charleston, were at one time a rice reservoir on the Dean Hall 
plantation established about 1725. 


were ‘‘steppingstones’’ to America for English and other colonists, but today are peaceful playgrounds. 
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TENNESSEE 


‘Tennessee... 


ee 


the Volunteer State 


ennessee! . . . Historic . . . Adventurous . . . Romantic! 
Land of the Long Rifle Men and the Pioneers whose axes rang 
out the beginning of an empire; whose guns spoke liberty’s 
language at the Battle of King’s Mountain; backed up Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans in 1812; were bathed in valor at the 
Alamo; volunteered for the Mexican War, and whose fiery re- 
ports were heard at the battles of Shiloh, Belleau Wood, Bas- 
togne and Korea. 
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But how did this great and beautiful land become the place 
we know as Tennessee? 

Early in prehistoric times wandering tribes of aborigines, the 
remote ancestors of the American Indians, entered the thickly 
forested land that is now the Volunteer State. Successive waves 
of migration followed, and many diverse groups came into con- 
tact with one another. 

These people lived and fought among themselves, but knew 


By ED JACKSON 


HAYES HAVEN PLANTA- 
TION in Middle Tennessee 
is one of the many _ pic- 
turesque estates which lend 
a touch of gracious living. 


BROAD REACHES of the 
lower Sequatchie Valley at 
harvest time—mute testimony 
of Tennessee’s vast beauty. 


Assistant Editor 


no outsiders. This situation was all changed in 1540. In the 
summer of that year Indian villages in the valley of the Ten- 
nessee River were attacked and ransacked by a strong mounted 
company of Spaniards from Florida under the command of that 
wandering rascal of conquest, Hernando De Soto. They were 
searching this vast wilderness for the treasure cities and the 
gold which they thought it must contain. This band was well 
trained for their task. They had looted with Pizarro in Peru 
and Cortez in Mexico. Following bison and Indian trails, the 
remnants of this force in 1541 reached the Chickasaw Bluffs 
where Memphis, the state’s largest city, now stands. Here 
De Soto became the first white man to gaze on the mighty Mis- 
sissippi River. After raiding Chickasaw villages for food and 
mussel pearls, De Soto crossed the Mississippi in search of the 
gold he was never to find. The Spanish came, and the Spanish 
went. 

More than a century passed before there is any record of 
another white man entering the territory. This was in 1673 
when a woods ranger named James Needham was sent by Vir- 
ginia traders to scout the possibility of trade with the Cherokee 
Indians who lived along the Little Tennessee River. He crossed 
the mountains twice but on his second trip was killed by the 
Indians. 

In the year that Needham was in the valley of the Tennessee 
River, French explorers Joliet and Marquette with five com- 
panions beached their canoes under the Lower Bluffs and were 
hospitably received in the Chickasaw villages north of present 
Memphis. 

The next recorded visit was that of the Frenchman La Salle 
in 1682, when Fort Prudhomme was built near the mouth of 
Hatchie River on the First Chickasaw Bluff. In the years that 
followed, conflicting claims were made by Spain, France and 
England. Spain included Tennessee with Florida as a result 
of De Soto’s trip. The French based their claim to the entire 
Mississippi Valley on La Salle’s expedition. The English claim 
was derived from the Virginia and Carolina grants which had 
indefinite limits westward. 

However, after Needham’s trips among the Cherokees, the 
English lost no time in spreading their influence west to the 
Mississippi. English traders came over the mountains and set- 


"THE HERMITAGE”, home of President An- 
drew Jackson, is located near Nashville, and 
is one of the state’s and nation’s most his- 
toric shrines. It is yearly visited by thousands. 
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MAP of Tennessee around the year 1790, showing part of Kentucky. 


tled among the Cherokees, usually marrying into the tribe. This 
persistent penetration by the English soon reduced the Spanish 
and French of all their power. 


When Virginia was partitioned in 1663, Tennessee became 
a western part of Carolina. Thirty years later, a further division 
left Tennessee within the jurisdiction of North Carolina. Ideas 
about the region remained vague well into the middle of the 
18th century. The Upper Tennessee Valley, which Virginia 
thought was within her boundary, was not explored until 1748 
when it was penetrated to the area now occupied by Kingsport. 


The name “Tennessee” in its present spelling first appeared 
in 1754, in the usage of Governor Glenn of South Carolina. 
It referred to the Little Tennessee River, and was derived from 
the old Cherokee town, “Tanasi”, located on that river. 


When the French and Indian War broke out, the Overhill 
Cherokee petitioned the colonial governments of Virginia and 
South Carolina to build a strong garrison in their territory. 
British regulars came in and built Fort Loudoun, which re- 
mained the westernmost English outpost for many years. It 
was here that the first child of the Anglo-Saxon race was born 
in this new West. After the British victory in this war in 1761, 
a scattering of settlers began to come into this area aided by 
scouting done by Daniel Boone and Elisha Walden. 


However, the actual permanent settlement of Tennessee be- 
gan in 1769 when William Bean built his cabin on Boone’s 
Creek near the Watauga River and several families from North 
Carolina joined them. Bean’s settlement and those in Carter’s 
River Valley (1771) and on the Nolichucky River (1772) were 
known as the Watauga Settlements. 


Isolated in a mountain wilderness and almost entirely ignored 
by North Carolina, the people of Watauga felt a lack of govern- 
ment and organized the Watauga Association to make and 
administer law. The Watauga constitution was the first to be 
written and adopted by independent white Americans. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War the Wataugas 
organized themselves into a military district which they named 
for George Washington. They requested annexation to North 
Carolina and in 1777 the petition was granted. Washington 
District was incorporated as Washington County, including the 


THE BARRACKS or “Block House”, a structure which formerly stood 
in the present Court House square location in Knoxville. 
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CABIN where Davy Crockett was 

born has been dismantled and 
reassembled 300 yards from its original 
location. Situated near the banks 

of the Nolichucky River, it has 

been vacant since 1875. 


FAMOUS PAINTING shows Tennessee 
woodsmen gathering at Sycamore 
Shoals prior to going over the 
mountains to defeat the British at 
the Battle of Kings Mountain. 

They were led by John Sevier. 


ANDREW JOHNSON’S tailor shop 

in Greenville, where the nation’s 17th 
president carried on his work after 
moving to Tennessee from 

Laurens, South Carolina in 1826. 


MEMORIAL STATUE at Shiloh 
National Military Park is one of the 
many monuments in Tennessee 
honoring those who fought in the 
War Between the States. 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT historic spot 
in Tennessee” is the phrase 
historians have applied to the 
William Blount mansion in Knoxville. 
Built in 1792 and now preserved as a 
museum, it was the first frame house 
built west of the Alleghenies. 


PRESIDENT JAMES K. POLK’S home 
in Columbia is a frequently visited site 
in that Middle Tennessee Valley city. 
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CHEROKEE INDIANS in traditional dress look out 
over the fertile valley below them in the Great 
Smoky Mountain region of the state. 
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TREATY at Ft. Loudoun, early fort in Tennessee, is 
shown being worked out with the Cherokee Indians. 


Tennessee... 


whole of the present state, and in 1779, Jonesboro was platted 
as the county seat. 

In the same year Colonel Evan Shelby marched from Wa- 
tauga against the Chickamauga, a hostile branch of Cherokees, 
and defeated them near present Chattanooga. In 1780 news 
came across the mountains that Major Patrick Ferguson and 
a British force of 1,200 were raiding westward. The men of 
Watauga rallied at Sycamore Shoals under John Sevier and as 
they trailed eastward, were joined by a force of Virginians led 
by Colonel William Campbell. 

On October 7 this force attacked the British entrenched atop 
Kings Mountain in South Carolina. Using Indian tactics, they 
sniped at the British from tree to tree. Ferguson and 600 of 
his troops were killed while the Americans lost only 28 men. 
This was the only battle of the Revolution in which Tennessee 
settlers fought, but it has been called the turning point of the 
war in the South. 

It was men like John Sevier and the famous Davy Crockett 
who carved an empire from a wilderness. 

While the Revolutionary War was going on in the East, the 
migration of settlers began in Middle Tennessee. Richard Hen- 
derson of North Carolina, one of the great land speculators in 
American history, had been denied title to purchase of land in 
Virginia’s territory, so he and his associates made plans to 
settle others lands believed to lie in North Carolina’s west- 
ern boundaries. The Cumberland River region was picked for 
the first settlement. It was here that Nashborough, which was 
later known as Nashville, was founded in 1780. 

However, the tiny settlements of Watauga and Cumberland 
were in a precarious position. They were not even near the 
frontiers of North Carolina but hundreds of miles in the wilder- 
ness and open to Indian attack from the east, north and south. 
In 1784 they petitioned the Assembly of North Carolina for 


BENEATH arching magnolias on “The Hermitage’’ grounds is the 
tomb of Andrew Jackson and his wife, Rachel. 


HOG RIFLE shooting contestant takes aim during Old 
Timers’ Day at Gatlinburg. Tennesseans from Davy 
Crockett to Alvin York have had shooting ability. 


SPINNER at her wheel with her companions carding 

wool—typical scene in mountains near Spencer. These 

hardy folk have kept the manners and customs of their 
forefathers, the early settlers of Tennessee. 


the “salutary benefits of government.” But North Carolina im- 
mediately ceded the entire Over-Mountain territory to the Fed- 
eral government, for they said, “the frontiersmen were always 
on the verge of war with the Indians and in case of trouble 
they would require protection.” North Carolina gave Congress 
two years to accept or reject the grant. 

News of the North Carolina action aroused the Tennessee 
settlements. Delegates from. Washington, Sullivan and Green 
Counties met at Jonesboro in 1784 and set up an independent 
western state which they called Franklin. They adopted a 
constitution and elected John Sevier as governor. For the next 
four years there were clashes between Franklin officials and 
those sent over the mountains by North Carolina. When 
Sevier’s term as governor expired, no new election was held, 
and the State of Franklin collapsed. 

Left unprotected again, the territories organized “The Gov- 
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Davy Crockeit 


Governor Sam Houston 


James K. Polk 


Andrew Johnson 


La Salle 


Andrew Jackson 


John Sevier 
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FROM CHICKASAW BLUFFS of present day Memphis, DeSoto caught his first glimpse of the Mississippi River. Site 
later became scene of cotton export via the Mississippi steamboats. Scene above was taken about 1890 or 1900. 


ernment South of the Holston and French Broad Rivers.” This 
government functioned until 1790 when Congress accepted the 
second offer of cession and brought into being “The Territory 
of the United States South of the River Ohio,” commonly 
known as the Southwest Territory. The territorial government, 
administered largely by Presidential appointees, with William 
Blount as governor, operated for nearly six years. Knoxville 
was selected as the seat of government in 1792, one year after 
the town had been platted. In 1791, Governor Blount made the 
Treaty of Holston with the Cherokees, who placed themselves 
under the protection of the Unitd States and agreed to the 
extension of boundaries for white settlements. 

By this time, Tennessee had exceeded by more than a fourth 
the population necessary for the formation of a state. A con- 
stitutional convention met in Knoxville in 1796 and petitioned 
Congress for admission to the Union. Here, too, was drawn 
up the constitution which Thomas Jefferson called “the least 
imperfect and most republican” to be adopted by any of the 
states. 


The State of Franklin 


Congress delayed action and the impatient Tennesseans or- 
ganized their state government before the authority had been 
granted. Elected governor was the most powerful figure in the 
state, John Sevier. The state’s senators were William Cocke, 
an East Tennessee follower of Sevier; William Blount, of Mid- 
dle Tennessee; and a swaggering, high-tempered young lawyer 
from Middle Tennessee by the name of Andrew Jackson (also 
a follower of Sevier). Sevier was to be elected governor of 
Tennessee five times. (Today the tomb of him and his wife 
can be seen on the lawn of the state capitol in Nashville.) 
Three months after the state election, on June 1, 1796, Con- 


DOWNTOWN Presbyterian Church in Nashville was the 
church of three U. S. presidents—Jackson, Johnson and 
Polk. Church was built in 1814. 
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AGRICULTURE IS IMPORTANT in Tennessee, today and throughout its history. Once, gigantic cotton plantations were a part of the 
Tennessee scene; today, they still are, but agriculture is diversified and many industries have moved into the state to change its economy. 


gress admitted Tennessee to the Union. Settlement of the state 
increased rapidly. 

In 1880 the Great Revival swept through the state, and as 
it passed the brawling ferment of the frontier days began to 
change. About this time, Andrew Jackson, the protege of Wil- 
liam Blount and Governor Sevier, began to make his mark in 
Tennessee politics. From then on, and for almost three dec- 
ades, the history of Tennessee seemed to be the biography of 
Andrew Jackson or “Old Hickory” as he was popularly known. 
When the War of 1812 broke, Jackson’s known hatred of the 
British increased his power and thousands flocked to volunteer 
for service under him. He led a large force against a suspected 
British army which was rumored sailing up the Mississippi to 
Natchez. The invasion failed to materialize and the troops 
returned home. In the same year, Jackson again led 3,500 
volunteers to attack the Creek Indians who had been stirred 
up by British agents. At the Battle of Tohopeka he destroyed 
the Creek Confederacy. 

Late in 1814, when the British fleet blockaded the Gulf Coast 
and British troops threatened New Orleans, Jackson led Ten- 
nessee volunteers south to fight the Redcoats. And once again, 
as at Kings Mountain, the Tennessee Long Rifles bested the 
English and a great victory was won. 

From this, Jackson emerged a national hero and was ap- 
pointed a major-general in the United States Army of the South. 
In 1818, this new general conducted a minor war against the 
Seminole Indians in Florida. This war resulted in the formal 
cession of Florida to the United States. This same year the 
Federal government purchased from the Chickasaw Indians all 
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their lands east of the Mississippi River and Jackson acted with 
Governor Shelby of Kentucky as government agent during the 
negotiations. Following this, the town of Memphis was laid 
out and began to assume its prominence in the state, and An- 
drew Jackson began a four-year preparation for the presidential 
race. 

In 1822 “Old Hickory” ran against Adams for the presi- 
dency of the United States, won the election, and began his 
reign of eight years in the White House. 

Meanwhile, back in Tennessee the star of another great man 
began to rise . . . that of Sam Houston, a warm friend of Jack- 
son’s. Houston soon became governor of Tennessee. Later in 
1829 in a campaign against William Carroll, he resigned his 
post, due to family trouble, and went to live with the Cherokee 
Indians a people with whom he had spent much of his 
youth. Houston lived with the Cherokees until 1833, when he 
went to Texas. There he became a leader of Texas independ- 
ence and, as everyone knows, was elected first President of the 
Republic of Texas. 

By 1830 the Cherokee Indians of East Tennessee had be- 
come industrious farmers and slave-owners. But in 1835, under 
the threat of military action by Federal troops, they signed 
away their territories in Georgia and Tennessee and three years 
later moved west of the Mississippi River. 

During this period many restless young Tennesseans with 
the pioneering spirit of their forefathers went to Texas. When 
that area fought Mexico for its independence, transplanted Ten- 
nesseans, Kentuckians and Georgians furnished most of the 
manpower, and the state of Tennessee furnished a majority .of 


the volunteers in the war with Mexico in 1845. In fact, this 
service by Tennessee won it the title of “Volunteer State.” 

Andrew Jackson continued to dominate national politics until 
his death in 1845. His candidate, Martin Van Buren, succeeded 
him in the White House and another of Jackson’s followers, 
James K. Polk, also a Tennessean, was elected president in 
1845. 


By 1851, the state’s economy was in high gear. Railroads 
began to lace towns and cities together. A line began operating 
between Nashville and Chattanooga. Nashville, which was de- 
clared the permanent state capital in 1843, became the com- 
mercial hub. Memphis, with its steamboats and King Cotton, 
became a Queen City of the Mighty Mississippi and by 1852 
was second only to St. Louis and New Orleans as leading port. 


Of course, many who went in and came out of Tennessee used 
the famous Natchez Trace which had been the highway for so 
many decades. Those who came from the east, often came by 
Avery's Trace to Nashville, turned south into the Natchez 
Trace, and then moved along the stump-infested track into 
Mississippi and Louisiana territory. 


In the 1850’s, a great cloud appeared on the horizon. This, 
of course, was the issue of slavery and state rights. 


When time finally ran out at Fort Sumter in April 1861, the 
armies began to assemble. There was much talk in Tennessee, 
due to strong Union sentiment led by such men as Andrew 
Johnson, as just what was to be done. However, on June 8, 1861, 
the people of Tennessee held a referendum, and by a vote of 
104,913 to 47,238, they ratified the Ordinance of Secession and 
Governor Harris proclaimed Tennessee a Confederate state. It 
was the last Southern state to secede. 


During the bloody years that followed, many of the great 
battles were fought on Tennessee soil. Shiloh, Chickamauga, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Franklin, and Nashville 
are a few of the many. Tennessee’s General Nathan Bedford 


COTTON for the world is loaded on steamboats at Memphis for the trip down the Mississippi. Picture made around 1890. 


Forrest was declared by many on both the Northern and South- 
ern sides as being the most outstanding general in the war. 


Johnson Becomes President 

Tennessee was occupied by Union forces, and in 1865, three 
days after the emancipation amendment, Tennessee’s Andrew 
Johnson, a strong Unionist, resigned as military governor to be- 
come vice president of the United States. On Lincoln’s death, 
he became President. 

In 1868, to fight terrorists and carpetbaggers, former Con- 
federate soldiers organized the Ku Klux Klan at Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee and made General Nathan Bedford Forrest the head of 
the organization. General Forrest disbanded the group in 1869. 

As the smoke cleared from the Tennessee battlefields and the 
sounds of distant bugles and creaking saddles faded away, 
signaling the end of a great conflict, a stunned people began to 
slowly create order out of debris and chaos. The tough fibers 
and pioneering spirit modeled by the Volunteers of a not-too- 
distant past, strengthened these Tennesseans of 1865 for the 
hard climb back to the top. Their rapid progress from that 
time to now shows that they made it—with plenty to spare. 

Today, with a population well over three million, it is the 
only state in the South which can boast of having four cities of 
over 100,000 people. It has 53 institutions of higher learning, 
including 28 colleges and universities. Formerly an agricultural 
state, Tennessee is now industrial, with manufacturing payrolls 
being twice the size of farm income. In connection with this, 
the state leads the South in the manufacture of fabricated metal; 
is first also in the major minerals produced, and runs neck-and- 
neck with Texas in chemical manufacture; the Volunteer State 
is number one, also, in hardwood lumber products. It is second 
in the manufacture of wearing apparel. 

On a nation-wide basis, Tennessee is naturally one of the 
leading producers of uranium products; is second in the pro- 
duction of phosphate and one of the major states in making 


elemental phosphorus. a8 @ 
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The Southern Telephone News is published monthly for employees of the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, at its general offices in Atlanta, 
Georgia. C. 8. Bolen, Editor, P. O. Box 2211, Atlanta 1, Georgia. The stories 


in this volume were published in the Southern Telephone News as follows: 
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